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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


An Appeal for Better Staff-Work 


HE expansion of adult education during the last thirty years has 

been impressive and encouraging. Since Albert Mansbridge 
founded the Workers’ Educational Association in 1903 many varieties 
of provision have been established, not only for those adults with the 
ability and the stamina to tackle courses of serious study, but equally for 
those people who prefer the milder options. Throughout that time adult 
education has shown itself to be, in the literal sense, an organic growth: 
as organic as Samuel Butler’s potato in the dark cellar pushing out its 
feelers towards the daylight. As new needs of adult learning have 
revealed themselves, new forms of provision have been devised; and 
to-day it may reasonably be claimed that any grown person who 
desires to equip himself, at any level, for the fuller enjoyment of his 
own company during his leisure hours can satisfy that desire cheaply 
and conveniently. During this same period it may be claimed, too, 
that educators have been diligent in learning how to use new instru- 
ments of teaching; and, by now, the technique and the apparatus of 
adult education are reasonably efficient. Finally, that coalition of 
interests and methods which we call the providing bodies have most 
notably managed to avoid the friction which most partnerships of 
that kind eventually develop. The voluntary bodies and the statutory 
bodies have, on the whole, worked together in amity and tolerance. 
Yet a growth so fruitful and diverse is liable, within a generation, to 
a disposition to run riot; and the metaphors which spring to the mind 
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of anyone who looks closely at adult education to-day are those of the 
gardener’s science: pruning, weeding and thinning-out. 

In Circular 1444 the Board of Education gives a succinct re-state- 
ment of the difficulty which impedes the ordered progress of adult 
education—the absence, as a rule, in most localities, of any close and 
reliable assessment of what the needs are and what kind of provision 
can best meet them. Of actual provision there may be an abundance: 
of planned provision there is often too little. Several movements, 
voluntary and statutory, may be diffusing their energies on parallel 
lines; some parts of the local field may be too thickly sown, while 
others are sparsely seeded. Of this general proposition—that the field- 
work of the allied forces of adult education is better than their staff- 
work—there can be no denial. 

In temperate phrases the Board’s circular invites the providing 
bodies, when they are contemplating any new advance in a par- 
ticular area, to “hold it” as the Americans say, until they have collab- 
orated in a survey of the actual needs of the local adult community and 
the types of provision best designed to meet them. This recommend- 
ation is in no sense a device to check expansion; it is a wise and timely 
reminder that planning is better than improvisation, and that a unified 
deliberate advance is more desirable than the uncoGrdinated progress 
of a dozen separate forces. 

The Board’s caution will be welcomed and applied; it may also 
prove to be the genesis of a more comprehensive kind of scrutiny. It 
asks, in moderate terms, that these local surveys should precede any 
fresh developments of educational provision, for it recognizes that any 
kind of retrospective enquiry would be too dangerous and ambitious 
a venture. Yet we foresee that if the partners in educational provision 
in any given area manage to set up really effective tribunals for any 
projected development, they will, sooner or later, also come to regard 
the established work in their area with the same synoptic view—and 
then they really will get down to the problems of overlapping and 
duplication. Meanwhile, the Board’s wise counsel should make a good 
beginning. There is no need to fear that these local surveys will 
quench smoking flax or damp down the ardour of any authentic 
educational need; what they can achieve is a better dovetailing of the 
facilities we have, and a more economical use of an educational budget 
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which is not likely to get bigger in the next few turbulent years. The 
Board’s proposal for these periodic stock-takings is a modest one; 
but it may some day lead to the preparation of a kind of Domesday 
Book of Leisure. An exact knowledge of what adults want to do, and 
need to do, with their spare time is still undetermined, and much of 
adult education is still based on probabilities and assumptions. 

The Executive Committee of the Institute has already begun to 
consider the possibilities whereby it may assist in this stock-taking, and 
we hope to record progress in our next issue. 


The Tenth Anniversary of Our American Counterpart 


The American Association for Adult Education celebrated its tenth 
anniversary by a special Convention in New York from May 16 to 
May 21. Although it is several years younger than the British Institute, 
it is a body of considerably greater size and influence, partly because it 
has never known the pinch of want. It is still true in America that no 
really promising educational experiment need lie in cold storage for 
want of funds, and the Carnegie Corporation has been a generous and 
indulgent foster-parent to the American Association’s enterprises. The 
Convention revealed also the more elastic interpretation which America 
gives to the words “adult education”: in contrast to the rigorously- 
defined trade-mark which we use in this country. That difference of 
usage involves mixed consequences. It means, for one thing, that while 
“vocational” and “cultural” education are, in England, only on distant 
nodding terms, in America they fraternize to their mutual advantage. 
They retain separate functions and methods, of course, but the people 
who administer the two kinds do not “high-hat” each other as we are 
inclined to; and their habit of collaborating in discussions of the prob- 
lems of adult education as a whole is one which we might profitably 
learn. On the other hand, the American definition of adult education is 
so catholic that their Conventions become forbiddingly large in size, 
and perhaps rather diffuse in objective. But there is no doubt of the 
virility of this complex movement, which is young enough to have 
avoided many of the errors of our own system and old enough to 
have a mind and a will of its own. Among foreign visitors, Great 
Britain was represented at the Convention by Dr. W. G. S. Adams, 
Warden of All Souls, Oxford, and Mr. W. Emrys Williams, Secretary 
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of the British Institute. Dr. Adams addressed one of the general sessions 
on “Adult Education and Democracy,” and Mr. Williams addressed two 
general sessions on “The British Movement” and “The Adult Student” 
and one sectional session on “Workers’ Education in Great Britain.” 
The meeting was, incidentally, a useful occasion for consolidating the 
interest and the friendship of the two movements. 


The Institute’s 1936 Art Exhibitions 


Three of the four Loan Exhibitions of Original Pictures, organized by 
the Institute on similar lines to its 1935 Exhibitions, are now over, and 
some report may be made on them. There are four essentials to the 
successful running of these exhibitions: adequate finance, suitable 
accommodation, a well balanced collection of pictures and keen and 
competent local organization. Given these desiderata the Exhibitions 
flourish, and this year’s achievements underline last year’s conviction 
that these opportunities for seeing good works of art are eagerly 
welcomed and used by the public. 

Through the generosity of the Carnegie Trust, the York Trust and 
the Local Education Authorities in whose areas exhibitions have been 
held, the Institute has this year been relieved of financial anxiety. It has 
not had money to play with, and it owes a great debt of gratitude to 
those loyal and willing helpers, like Miss Helen Loewenthal of the 
Courtauld Institute and Mr. Ernest Marsh of the Contemporary Art 
Society, who have given so freely of their time and energy, and to 
those speakers like Mr. Eric Newton, Mr. Anthony Bertram, Mr. John 
Rothenstein and Mr. Edward Halliday who have given such un- 
stinting help. We are grateful, too, to Mr. John Mansbridge who wrote 
the introductions for the Canterbury and Harlech catalogues and who 
went down to the Sawston and Canterbury exhibitions to address 
special teachers’ meetings and talk to them about how they might best 
show the pictures to the children in their schools. 

The generosity of private owners in so readily lending some of their 
most treasured pictures is to us rather astonishing. Perhaps when the 
Institute has run some dozens of these exhibitions we may become 
inured to it, and pleased but quiet acceptance replace the excited thrill 
that now runs through us when we are offered some valued and 
irreplaceable picture. It is invidious to pick out isolated examples, but 
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hard to forgo mention of some fine drawings by Augustus John, 
Seurat’s Study for La Baignade, John Nash’s Suspension Bridge, Bath. 

The Exhibitions last, in each case, for a period of one month. The 
Sawston Exhibition was opened on April 4th by the Earl of Sandwich; 
Lady Henry Cavendish Bentinck opened the Kendal Exhibition on the 
same day; Mr. J. B. Manson, Director of the Tate Gallery, went down 
to open the Canterbury Exhibition on April 30th, and the Hon. 
Vincent Massey opened the last of this year’s exhibitions at Coleg 
Harlech on June 6th when his address was broadcast in the B.B.C.’s 
Cardiff programme. 

We have already said how much depended on local organization 
if the full value of these shows is to be realized and if they are to achieve 
their maximum usefulness. At this present juncture the Harlech 
Exhibition is too much in its infancy for figures to be available, but 
steady and sustained propaganda has been going on for many weeks 
including a Welsh broadcast by Dr. Thomas Jones. At the end of its first 
three weeks, Canterbury had achieved an attendance of 3,823 visitors, 
2,533 of whom were individual visitors and 1,290 coming in organized 
parties from schools, W.E.A. branches, etc. Kendal, too, had an 
extremely satisfactory total of visitors and reports show that the keenest 
interest has been aroused in Kendal. Lady Henry Cavendish Bentinck 
has been unfailing in her sympathy, interest and help, and it is under- 
stood that Kendal is shortly to be given a Hall where it can arrange 
future exhibitions of a similar or related nature to the one held there 
by the Institute. Of particular interest has it been to observe over how 
wide an area some of these Exhibitions spread their net. 


The Future Work of the Art Committee 


With a record of seven exhibitions to its credit, the Institute’s Art 
Committee will shortly be considering its future policy. There is, of 
course, the travelling collection of good reproductions (outlined in 
Notes of the Quarter for March, 1936) which it is hoped will be avail- 
able for circulation in the autumn of this year. But it is becoming 
increasingly clear that the Institute might, in collaboration with other 
bodies, do much in the way of suggesting to places which have had 
exhibitions how they might arrange, for example, exhibitions of 
photographs of good modern architecture. There is a whole field of 
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work open here, a field in which the Institute might indeed constitute 
itself a most valuable bureau of information. 


Deputation to the Association of Education Committees 


On March 27th the Marquess of Lothian, together with Professor F. A. 
Cavenagh and Mr. R. S. Lambert, attended a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Association, in order to lay before their Committee 
a statement on the work of the Institute and how, increasingly, it might 
hope to render valuable service to local education authorities. 
Forty-four members of the Association’s Executive were present at 
the meeting and heard the Institute’s Deputation put its case to them. 
As a result, the Committee decided that the following resolution 
should be submitted to its Annual General Meeting in June:— 

“That the work and aims of the British Institute of Adult Education 
deserve the support of local education authorities.” 

This resolution, moved by Sir William Forrest, Chairman of the 
Blackburn Education Committee, and seconded by Dr. P. D. 
Innes, Chief Education Officer for Birmingham, has since been carried 
at the Annual General Meeting. 


An International Experiment 


An interesting experiment in Adult Education was initiated last 
autumn by Miss Seely, Seattle, Washington State, U.S.A. It has pro- 
gressed sufficiently to be reported and should be of interest to those 
who are thinking out plans of work for the winter. 

In August of last year Miss Seely wrote to Le Play House, on behalf 
of a group of young women engaged in industry who wished to study 
social and economic conditions in England. They had become inter- 
ested in conditions in other countries through a friend who had 
returned from Europe and had given a series of talks to the group. 
They could not hope to travel themselves, so the idea occurred to 
them of getting into touch with a group of workers in England and 
of exchanging experiences. They planned to make a real study of their 
own lives and surroundings guided by questionnaires which were to 
be drawn up by the group, helped by a trained leader. The contribu- 
tions of each member were to be placed in a folder along with illus- 
trations, etc. The completed folders would contain material which 
wculd give a valuable sample of the lives of the community of which 
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the group was representative. It was hoped that a similar group in 
England would make a similar study and exchange folders. Each group 
could then compare conditions and get further information by corres- 
pondence. 

The idea was passed on through Le Play House to several bodies 
interested in adult education and a notice appeared in the November, 
1935, number of Zhe Highway under the title “An Invitation to Women 
Students.”’ So far as we know the result to date has been the formation 
of one group at Hillcroft College, Surbiton, to which are attached one 
or two scattered individuals who responded to The Highway “Invita- 
tion.” The scheme was launched too late in the year for immediate 
success; the idea, however, has potentialities which are worth publicity. 

The group of students at Hillcroft College are working at the pro- 
ject with the tutor responsible for Social and Economic Subjects. A 
College group is not an ideal group as the members are drawn from 
widely differing areas, but the experience in method once gained can 
be applied to local surveys, and students can become pioneers in the 
districts in which they eventually settle. 

The work which has been done by the Hillcroft Group suggests 
that the following gains may be expected from experimenting along 
the Seattle lines. 

First comes the gain from increased understanding and knowledge 
between groups of differing nationality; this gain needs no exposition. 

Next come the possibilities of extended exchange of experience 
between groups in this country. An industrial group in the North of 
England might well exchange folders with a Southern Group to their 
mutual enlightenment. 

Apart from the international or local exchange of folders, the work 
of a group is of direct benefit to the members. The discussion of the 
field to be studied, the working out of the questionnaires so that the 
questions cover the ground without overlapping, is valuable group 
work during which there is sure to be an interesting interchange of 
experiences. The collection of material arouses interest in and under- 
standing of local conditions. The Secretary of a W.E.A. class in 
the Midlands, though “‘a mere man,” as he said, got the women of the 
class interested in the Seattle idea. A group did not actually materialize 
because the suggestion came too late in the winter’s work, but the 
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Secretary wrote, “The digging up of the history of the village has been 
interesting, and I was able to give a paper to the student group on this 
subject. We had a good discussion and on the whole a profitable 
evening.” Healso said the men of the class were interested in the survey 
idea. It could be used to compare working conditions in the same or 
similar industries in different areas. 

The Seattle questionnaire was very wide. The headings suggested 
for the survey covered the whole life of the group, ranging from 
Parentage, through Education, Physical Health, Home Surroundings, 
Occupational Experience, to Present Occupation, Religious, Social, 
Recreational Activities, Plans and Outlook for the Future. Students 
found the setting out of their life histories correlated usefully with their 
study of Psychology, as well as with their social and economic studies. 
The individual work benefited them as individuals; one student found 
that in recording rather painful childish experiences, she saw them 
more objectively and found relief. The exact and and careful state- 
ment required in answering the questions was excellent training. 

Experiments on the lines indicated could very well be carried out 
alongside of class work or in clubs, under trained guidance. The pooling 
of the individual experiences of the group, the comparison with other 
external experiences, the careful handling of facts, and the exact state- 
ment required should be a valuable supplement to social and economic 
studies, affording a training in method while extending knowledge of 
actual conditions. The Seattle idea may well prove to have valuable, 
survival qualities. 


Deptford Looks at Cambridge 


From time to time the Institute is able to arrange visits for parties of 
adult students who wish to see Oxford and Cambridge under the 
most expert and pleasant guidance. One such pilgrimage was made 
recently by a group of members of the Deptford (L.C.C.) Men’s 
Institute. The whole affair seems to have been a happy occasion, and 
one of its features was that visitors were led by the Mayor of Deptford 
and received by the Mayor of Cambridge. One of the party, a twenty- 
two year old painter, contributes the following impressions:— 

“It was hard to distinguish colleges from churches. . . . Expensive 
motor-cars everywhere, but the fifty-bob tailors seemed to flourish 
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too.... The queerest thing I saw was a very young man sitting alone 
in his study playing an oboe. . . . Of the many people I asked, none 
could direct me to Christ’s Pieces. . . . The salad they gave us for tea 
at Christ’s was a wonder, especially its radishes. . . . It was easy to 
mistake University men for members of our party—and vice versa. . . . 
Everyone was practising a Cambridge accent on the way home! .. . 
The new library struck me more than anything else.” 

What was evidently a memorable occasion for the men of Deptford 
was made possible by the tireless and imaginative planning of Mr. 
G. H. Pateman, the Assistant Secretary of the Cambridge Board of 
Extra-Mural Studies. 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust’s 22nd Annual Report 


To the future historian of British Adult Education the Annual 
Reports of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, of which the 
twenty-second has been issued recently, will be signposts of the 
greatest value, indicating a wide range of needs, met by well-planned 
experiments and financial help, of kinds which, whatever other 
emphasis may be laid upon their character, have, in practically all 
instances, promoted the education and culture of adults. 

It is highly significant, that in the allocation of grants for the quin- 
quennium upon which the Trust is now entering, the two main 
schemes to which the Trustees have decided to devote substantial 
grants are concerned with two types of Adult Education or Social 
Service—call it which we will—which are symptomatic of the new 
conditions with which our country has been faced in recent years. 
These schemes are concerned with Land Settlement, and Unemployed 
Youth of the 18-plus age group. 

The conviction that it is imperative to deal, with as little delay as 
possible, and almost certainly in novel ways, with the problem of the 
Unemployed Youth of the 18-plus age group is responsible for the 
second major allocation announced—that of £20,000 for an inquiry 
into the special educational needs of young adults. The experiment will 
continue for three (perhaps for four) years, and will take two directions: 


A. An “intensive,” i.e., concentrated, experiment, in three city areas, 
to be conducted in consultation with the Trustees by local 
Social Service Councils. 
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B. An “extensive,” i.e., wider-spread, but less concentrated, experi- 
ment in four of the Workers’ Educational Association’s districts. 


The dominating motive of the experiment to be conducted under 
W.E.A. auspices is to discover whether the Association can devise for 
younger adults a type of educational facility more attractive to that 
age than the traditional technique of the Tutorial Class of the One- 
Year Class. 

The Trustees were naturally impressed by “the emphasis laid by 
Mr. Valentine Bell, in his Report on Junior Instruction Centres (1934), 
upon the high ratio of unemployment in this age group and the special 
social and other dangers which beset these young adults.” As the 
Trustees were convinced that this problem was “a very perplexing and 
dangerous one,” and one which “urgently called for immediate and 
specific inquiry,” the complementary “intensive” and “extensive” 
experimental schemes were decided upon. The former will operate in 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Cardiff (with Newport, Penarth, and Ponty- 
pridd); the latter will embrace the North-Western district of England 
(with or without Manchester), West Lancashire and Cheshire, South 
Wales (less Cardiff) and some part of the Northumberland-Durham 
district. 

The development of these experiments will be awaited with interest 
by those who realize the gravity of the extent of the gap; and we shall 
record here in due course the progress of both of them. 


Meeting of the Scottish Branch 


A week-end conference on “New Developments in Adult Education” 
was held by the Scottish Branch of the Institute at Dunblane, 
April 25th to 27th. The President of the Conference was 
Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, C.B.E., M.C., M.A., LL.D. 

The delegates, numbering about 80, included Education Officers, 
members of Education Committees, W.E.A. officials, university pro- 
fessors, tutors, and others interested in adult education. It was a sunny 
week-end, after the cold spell, and Dunblane with its beautiful sur- 
roundings is the ideal spot for such a conference. 

Before the opening session on Saturday afternoon the President 
welcomed the delegates with an excellent speech in which he outlined 
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the importance of the topics which were to be discussed at the four 
sessions. 

The opening session was addressed by Dr. Alexander Morgan, who 
spoke with intimate knowledge on “The Adult Education (Scotland) 
Regulations, 1934, and the Local Education Committees.” The dis- 
cussion which followed showed how keen Scotland is to take advantage 
of the opportunities for adult education granted under these regula- 
tions, and experience and criticism were given freely. This was a 
fruitful session. 

The second session, held after dinner, was devoted to ““Newbattle 
Abbey College.” Professor Alexander Gray (Chairman of the Interim 
Executive Committee for the College) was in the Chair, and the 
Warden-Elect, A. G. Fraser, Esq., C.B.E., was the speaker. He out- 
lined his plans and ideas for this residential working man’s college, 
the beneficent gift of Lord Lothian. 

The third session was taken up with discussion on “The 18-++ Age 
Group.” The Director of Education for Glasgow (Mr. R. M. Allar- 
dyce) was in the Chair and introduced Mr. Valentine Bell, whose work 
for the last thirty years has been among young wage-earners. 

The last session was occupied with discussion on “Broadcasting in 
Adult Education.” Col. J. M. Mitchell was in the Chair and the 
Director of Education, Selkirkshire (Mr. W. D. Ritchie), gave an 
address that was so practical that his audience was held completely. 
Mr. Ritchie has acted as leader of a wireless discussion group for years 
and so knows well the difficulties that crop up. The speeches which 
followed were full of help and all present gained much from the 
experience of others. 

So ended a week-end that must have been a pleasure to Dr. 
Low, the secretary. The weather was kind, the hotel arrangements 
excellent, the company friendly, the chairmen first-class and the 
speeches and discussions got right down to brass tacks. Adult Educa- 
tion in Scotland should benefit as the result of this conference. 


In Memoriam 


SIR ROBERT RAIT, BERTRAM TALBOT 
AND DR. MacGILLIVRAY 


HE cause of adult education in Scotland has recently suffered 

three serious personal losses in the deaths of Sir Rosert 
SANGSTER Rart, Mr. BERTRAM TALBOT, and Dr. MacGILtivray. Sir 
Robert succeeded the late Sir Donald MacAlister as Chairman of the 
Scottish Branch of the British Institute of Adult Education; Mr. 
Talbot was the senior Vice-Chairman; Dr. MacGillivray was the first 
Honorary Secretary. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of the services which 
these men rendered to the cause of Adult Education in Scotland. When 
the Scottish Branch of the Institute was formed in 1928, Adult Educa- 
tion had for years been officially recognised in England and Wales. 
Successive Presidents of the Board of Education had appointed or 
re-appointed a standing Advisory Committee which, in its successive 
re-incarnations, had undertaken important inquiries and produced 
Reports of acknowledged value on various aspects of the problem. 
In Scotland, Adult Education was still conducted under the Regula- 
tions governing continuation classes, and had no written charter. 

The prestige which was conferred upon the movement by men like 
Rait and Talbot was a primary cause of the success which has attended 
the efforts made by the Scottish Branch of the Institute, the W.E.A., 
and the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees to persuade the Scottish 
Education Department and the Authorities of the four Cities and the 
Counties to recognize Adult Education as a distinct and specific branch 
of Education. Without their help the Annual Conferences of the Scot- 
tish Branch would have been far less impressive and far less effective in 
their interest and constructive significance. It is pathetic that neither 
of them should have lived to help the country in taking advantage of 
the recently-issued Adult Education Regulations. 

Both men were naturally among the first to welcome the Marquess 
of Lothian’s noble gift of Newbattle Abbey as a residential centre for 
Adult Education in Scotland. The writer recalls with the greatest 
interest an informal conversation at the Abbey when Lord Lothian, 
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Sir Robert Rait, and Sir Thomas Holland finally agreed, with all due 
reservations, that the project was feasible, and one which, provided 
that satisfactory financial and other arrangements could be made, 
the Universities could properly consider. It is a cause of profound regret 
that Rait’s practical interest and influence were lost to the scheme in the 
summer of 1935. He would have welcomed with great satisfaction the 
decision of his own Court on June 11th, 1936, to accept joint trustee- 
ship of the new College. 

The Scottish branch of the Institute are very sensible of the debt 
which they owe to him and Talbot. Both men were able to give the 
results of wide educational experience derived from multifarious public 
service. Rait, after a distinguished undergraduate career in Aberdeen 
and Oxford, became a Fellow of New College, Oxford (where, 
incidentally, he was one of Lord Lothian’s tutors). Later he returned to 
Scotland as Professor of Scottish History and Literature in Glasgow 
University (1913-29), to the duties of which office he added in 1919 
those of Historiographer Royal of Scotland. He was President of the 
Library Association in 1924, and of the Scottish Text Society in 1924- 
26. He was also Chairman of the Trustees of the Scottish National 
Library from 1932 till his death. The Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow made him an Honorary Doctor of Laws. His publications are 
numerous and authoritative. 

Like Rait, Talbot was a man of wide culture and interests. A son 
of the Rt. Hon. J. G. Talbot, who was Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade in 1878-80, he became Clerk in the House of 
Commons. In later years he resided in Scotland, and did yeoman 
service to Education and other public activities as Convener of the 
County of Roxburgh and as a member of the National Committee for 
the Training of Teachers (till 1929), in which capacity he showed a high 
idealism in his conception of the teaching profession. He was also a 
member of the Scottish Educational Endowments Commission, and 
took an active share in the formation of the Scottish Council for Com- 
munity Service during Employment. 


But this tale of Scottish loss does not end there. Dr. Duncan 
MacGillivray, for many years one of the foremost teachers in the 
country, first secretary of the Scottish Branch of the Institute, passed 
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away after a short illness. He was a man, valiant in action as in counsel, 
who, despite numerous calls upon his time and energy, did not hesitate 
to give his services to the Branch at a time when courage and foresight 
were essential. With Sir Robert Rait he worked in perfect harmony, 
and the whole Adult Education movement to-day, especially in the 
West of Scotland, owes a tremendous amount to the enthusiasm of these 
two men. MacGillivray was the least selfish of men. He attached himself 
with ardour to the promotion of the claims of adult work and never lost 
faith either in himself or in the worth of the measures which he carried 
through to success. It will be extraordinarily difficult to replace him. 
In Rait, Talbot and MacGillivray Scotland has had three servants 
of outstanding quality. 


The Moral Re-education of the Delinquent 


A. A. COCK 


Professor of Education and Philosophy in University College, 
Southampton 


LIFE-LONG interest in the principles and practice of moral 
education coupled with many years of contact with work in 
prisons and Borstal institutions have led me, of late, to apply at Camp 
Hill the same kind of technique and teaching as I have followed in 
school and college work, whether with pupils age 11 + or of the 
undergraduate stage. It was my good fortune, in 1921, to receive 
amongst the students entering this college Mr. C. A. Joyce, now 
Governor of Camp Hill Borstal Institution. His interest in general 
moral philosophy as well as in practical teaching led me to enlist his 
services in developing some experimental work I was conducting in a 
large boys’ school in Battersea, and when in due course he received 
promotion to his present position, I was glad of the opportunity to 
begin at Camp Hill moral instruction on lines with which he was 
already familiar and which he is at the present time continuing. 
I am very well aware that many agencies, many differing modes of 
approach must be employed in the immensely difficult task of the 
moral re-education of young delinquents. Direct moral instruction 
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of the kind to be suggested in this article will not of itself suffice. The 
general humanizing conditions of a well conducted Borstal institution 
(how ugly sounding is this most unfortunate name!), the personality 
of the governor, the spirituality of the chaplain, the understanding 
sympathy of the personnel, the reasonableness of the system of labour, 
instruction, recreations and daily routine, the provision of such 
wholesome amenities as may with propriety be permitted, all these 
must in their harmonious totality powerfully influence the psycho- 
logical regeneration of the delinquent. But even so there remains a 
need for which a more direct and explicit mode of approach must be 
found. These young persons (as the Fisher Act of 1918 so graciously 
describes the post-primary school youth), these young persons are 
largely victims of mal-education of the mind as they often suffer from 
malnutrition of the body. They have too often been launched, nay, 
not launched, but driven, nay, hardly driven, but too often blunder- 
ingly thrust upon a harsh and bewildering world without the steadying 
influence and equipment of a mind well-stored, not with the disjecta 
membra of an ineffective schooling, but with clearly conceived 
principles of action, clearly conceived objectives for life, clearly con- 
ceived and felt-to-be-satisfying ambitions, goals, ends, worthy of 
their latent forces of personality. 

Towards so equipping them we may employ and adapt the indirect 
method so admirably expounded and demonstrated by Mr. F. G. 
Gould, the veteran founder of the Moral Education League. In this 
method, we may, from a treasury of stories culled from the whole 
world’s literature and history, present to our young persons high and 
inspiring examples of this, that and the other virtue or quality of an 
heroic, serviceable and admirable manhood. The story told, the 
“moral” or the “lesson” implied may be easily deduced, and a suitable 
copybook heading framed. But such a method has serious limitations 
even in the ordinary school, and for the kind of work and patient we 
are now considering it is largely unsuitable; it is difficult to frame a 
scheme organic, coherent, and stimulating; it is too easily caricatured 
or perverted into the futile “Be good” exhortations of the untrained 
Sunday School teacher, and it fails to present principles that are cogent, 
valid, and applicable to any and every situation of life. 

The alternative method, then, is that of direct initiation into moral 
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philosophy, based upon no citation of stories, upon no appeal to 
emotion or “uplift,” but based primarily upon the facts of experience, 
the known and experienced situations of life, and directed towards 
the elucidation by the pupils or prisoners themselves of the basic 
principles of right conduct. Such a method is, I would suggest, 
peculiarly suitable to educational work in Borstal institutions, prisons, 
clubs, and in any group where young people with a real experience of 
life in the raw and rough, as it were, are to be found. These persons 
know: they know from experience whether the lecturer or teacher or 
instructor is or is not in touch with reality, and they respond with a 
close and sustained attention which is in startling contrast with the 
all too frequent listlessness and apathy of the more favoured and 
sheltered pupils in ordinary schools, primary, secondary or even of 
university stage. And they not only know, they have suffered, and in 
their past and continuing suffering is resident a swiftness of perception, 
a capacity to distinguish between the sincere and the insincere, between 
true and false values which only requires systematic instruction and 
nourishment upon first principles to provide them, I believe, with a 
real intellectual insurance against the temptations and trials yet in 
store. 

The procedure is not in itself difficult. It requires mastery of the 
catechetical or Socratic method, an alert and swift mind ready and able 
to follow up even the slightest clue in any answer or observation 
made by the member of the class, ability to deal with hecklers and with 
the dialectical puzzles that come with such enjoying candour from 
born casuists, and it requires humour, patience, and sympathy. As 
for the subject matter I suggest that Aristotle’s Ethics, Books I—IV 
and X furnish in abundance all that is required. The lessons could, 
however, be based upon Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, but less 
easily; or indeed upon any of the classical moralists. Aristotle has, 
however, many advantages. His Ethics, as a pioneer classic, is less 
beset by the minutie of subtle distinctions which encumber later 
treatises, and he begins in the simplest way by referring to such familiar 
activities or jobs as making a saddle for a horse or boots for a soldier. 

Here, then, is the starting point. We ascertain by enquiry from our 
listeners all the jobs, great or small, many or few, familiar or un- 
common, with which they have had acquaintance. We include present 
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jobs, we do not exclude the governor’s job, the officer’s job, the 
chaplain’s job, the lecturer’s job. An inductive survey of jobs leads 
naturally to a question, vital to the whole of the subsequent lessons 
and repeated again and again in varying contexts: “What for?” The 
saddler makes a horse; what for? The mother mends the socks: what 
for? The policeman holds up the traffic: what for? Presently, and 
irresistibly the conclusion is drawn: for a purpose, a goal, an end, a 
good or a value of some sort. The thought-provoking question 
persists as we follow up the stages of any one activity or job. The 
saddler makes a saddle: what for? The soldier rides the saddled horse: 
what for? The victorious captain dictates terms of peace: what for? 
He goes home pensioned, peered, and cheered: what for? He is 60 
years of age: what for? 70 years of age: what for? he dies: what for? 
The boy goes to school: what for? Leaves school: what for? Starts a 
job: what for? Loses the job: what for? Starts again: what for? Founds 
a home: what for? Saves his money: what for? From this discussion 
now emerges not only the notion of end, goal, good or value, but the 
further notion of a system or hierarchy of ends, and the all-important 
notion of an end of ends, a Final Good, a Supreme Value. Moreover, 
in the discussion we learn that man never does anything except sub 
specie boni. And presently the crucial question emerges: What is the 
Final End, what is the ultimate goal, what is the one thing needful 
that fulfils all the requirements of the eager mind and heart of every 
man? The name happiness is reached easily enough. Not so easy is it 
to justify it in preference to the alternative term so often in my experi- 
ence proposed not only by prisoners and captives but by boys and 
girls in their early teens, such terms as joy, peace, freedom, blessedness, 
pleasure. 

In the course of such work as this, many acutely personal problems 
arise. We call them “‘puzzles” in our classroom work, puzzles that are 
sometimes left for further consideration, or reserved for private 
explication, or dealt with ad hoc, sometimes by an outflanking question. 
Amongst such “puzzles” are the work or job, or objective of the 
“out-of-work”; of the burglar; of the baby; can a charwoman be 
happy; can a sick man be happy; what is the value or good of war; 
can animals be happy; is suicide justifiable; is there a decisive test 
between true and false happiness; can a man do more than his duty; 
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is it right to be rich and. wrong to be poor, and so on. One of the 
striking features of this attempt to give these people the elements of a 
working philosophy of life is their intellectual eagerness and their too 
little realized ability in dialectic. The problem of vocation arises very 
naturally in our discussions, as does also the problem of property. 
It is found that these people can sustain a strenuous intellectual 
discussion for over an hour and a quarter, and can give the substance 
of the conclusions reached with even embarrassing accuracy. It may be 
suggested therefore that where, as in the case of Borstal inmates, there 
is a period of two or three years available for systematic instruction 
of the kind outlined in this article, a scheme should be prepared based 
upon, say, two hours a week for instruction, and a third hour for 
discussion and written exercises. Such a scheme, devised as a two or 
three year course, would enable the tutor to establish all the principal 
theses of a reasonable ethical doctrine and would provide numerous 
points of contact for the chaplain or other competent people to utilize 
in the direction of a more explicit religious or spiritual interpretation 
of life. It has the advantage of appealing not to unruly feeling and 
emotion, but to quiet reason, and it has the further advantage of 
exhibiting a community of interest and experience between teacher 
and taught, between bond and free. It pays to the young delinquents 
the compliment of treating them as personalities, not as pariahs; of 
treating them as having minds as well as bodies; of rehabilitating their 
intellectual self-respect, and without any didactics or preachment or 
admonishment it calls them to live as befits the dignity of human 
personality and as worthy of the vocation whereunto they and we 
alike are called. 

It may be that the staffs in our Home Office institutions (of all 
kinds, and not merely Borstal institutions and prisons) will feel 
diffident or inadequately equipped for such work. Should that be so, 
then certainly the present writer would gladly provide short courses 
for instructors, as also (he is firmly persuaded) would the Education 
Officers throughout the prison service. 


The Consumer's View of Adult Education 


W. EMRYS WILLIAMS 


This short article announces and describes briefly the report, called “Learn 
and Live,’* on the Adult Students’ Enquiry conducted for the Institute 
under the direction of Professor A. E. Heath. 


FTER reading some of the Research reports—more common in 

America than in England—on the adult student and his needs, 
one is disposed to feel that the poor creature is one of those unfortunate 
rats or chimpanzees on which scientists try out their theories. Research 
fellows investigate them, probe them, stare at them through microscopes, 
draw graphs of their reactions and accumulate unreadable reports on 
what appear to be results. This habit of vivisection is at last giving way, 
even in America, to a more humane and perhaps more trustworthy ap- 
proach. We have had, ina depressing abundance, the producer’s view of 
adult education; we have had only frail echoes of the consumer’s view— 
at least in any permanent form. It is, indeed, actually because of the 
progress of our work that we can now expect the adult student to 
speak for himself. It is the result of education that he can now go into 
the witness-box and speak his evidence clearly, articulately and with- 
out prompting; and if we have done no more than make our student 
assess what we are trying to provide for him, we have done something 
substantial. 

In 1932, as a result of discussions between the British Institute of 
Adult Education and the American Association for Adult Education, we 
started to assemble the consumer’s opinion; and first I must describe 
briefly how it was undertaken. A distinctive feature of the Enquiry, 
which was directed from the outset by Professor A. E. Heath, was that it 
did not depend on the indiscriminate issue of questionnaires. The pro- 
ject was discussed with representative groups of students; and it was 
the students themselves who took a large part in the evolution of a 
list of questions which would search out the usefulness and the defects 
of our educational provisions. Even when this collaboration had 
produced what seemed the ideal questionnaire, it was still withheld for 
further scrutiny. Here again our investigators—notable among whom 
were Mr. J. L. Gray of the London School of Economics, Mr. F. Smith 
of Ruskin College, and Mrs. Pakenham of Staffordshire—proceeded 

* Learn and Live by A. E. Heath and W. E. Williams (Methuen) 5s. 
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cautiously and decided to meet groups of those from whom chapter 
and verse was sought of their experiences and their evaluations. It was 
only after a series of conferences at which the whole purpose and form 
of the Enquiry was discussed with students that the formidable 50-page 
list of questions was issued. I emphasize this slow and meticulous 
clearing of the ground because I believe it means that we have secured 
evidence of the most responsible and carefully-digested kind. 

What we now possess is the diverse testimony of a cross-section of 
English adult students to what we have been providing them for the 
last thirty years. They come from all parts of the country, they rep- 
resent an extensive occupational range, and as it turns out, every kind 
of temperament and idiosyncrasy. It is this army of witnesses, 600 in 
all, who have provided the evidence of what the consumer’s opinion 
really is. The report which we have produced—a report largely set 
down in the witnesses’ own phrases and idioms—is about to be pub- 
lished under the title of Learn and Live (Methuen, 5s.). From this vol- 
uminous document of 100,000 words I want to offer a few samples 
which will indicate the scope and the quality of the evidence we have 
got. I choose from those chapters which discuss the opportunities and 
the obstacles in adult education—the privations it exacts and the com- 
pensations it offers. 

We asked a series of questions to find why people came to adult 
classes. Some came, as they candidly confess, to seek a drug; some 
came to sharpen their swords for the class war. But with only a handful 
of exceptions these extremists on each side record how they learned to 
converge into a more central course; those who came for individual 
enrichment discover they have also obligations to society. Those who 
came eagerly to learn how to turn the world upside down, confess the 
discovery that there is no short cut to the promised land, and that 
(as Shaw told them years ago) the effective Socialist must first learn to 
be a well-proportioned and equipped individual. The general conclu- 
sion is that adult education means not for self only, nor only for society, 
but for the amalgamation of those two ends. But from a host of 
interesting confessions of what engendered a first interest, I quote this 
unobtrusive and persuasive statement which is characteristic of scores: 

I was beginning to find work a drudgery, a repetition of going to work, and 
finding nothing to hold on to when work was over. On the other hand there 
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was much I was anxious to know in a vague way. Books like Shaw’s Man 
and Superman had come to me, and after first shocking me (for I had such 
childlike faith in the Scripture, then) had urged me to seek the truth of 
things. An inner uneasiness perhaps describes it. 


As a statement of what brings many people to adult education, this 
phrase—“‘an inner uneasiness”—is hard to beat. Here is another 
reason: 


I saw that many husbands and wives got aloof from each other, especially 
after the children had grown up. After much observation I came to the 
conclusion that too many housewives had no interests outside their homes, 
that they did no serious reading, and that their conversation consisted of 
prices of foodstuffs and house-cleaning. I thought I must not make the same 
mistakes ; so when my third child was a year old I had a serious talk with 
my husband and announced my intention of joining a class. He was com- 
pletely sympathetic and agreed to mind the children while I went to class. 


There are some who suggest that education is too accessible nowa- 
days, even to artisans; and we are sometimes told that the breed of old- 
timers who burned the midnight oil over the classics is dead. There are 
in fact thousands of adult students to whom the endurance and persis- 
tence of Browning’s Grammarian is a frail shadow of their own. Here 
is the price the adult student too often has to pay for his chance to 
learn: 


The nearest W.E.A. classes are six miles away, and the return fare is a 
shilling. I managed it before we had children, but now I have to watch 
every penny. As far as I am concerned I might as well be in the heart of 
Canada. 

I do a 9-hour day at the bench, from 7.30 to 5.30. When I set out for the 
class in the evening I look forward to the change of interest and am in good 
spirits. But often I soon get, not exactly drowsy, but a bit thick. I miss 
points here and there. I haven’t got a continuous grasp of the discussion. 
Even when I try to shake myself free of this thickness by throwing myself 
into the discussion, I find that I am inclined to lose my way. . . . It seems 
silly that we should devote to the important business of education those 
hours when we are in the worst condition to profit by it. 

I had two choices—either to go home, five miles away, after my work, 
eat some supper, wash, change my clothes and go back the five miles to 
town for the class, or else go straight from work. The first was tiring and 
expensive; while I found going to class dirty did not encourage study. 
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And here is what thousands of students have to endure in their homes 
when they are doing the preparatory reading or’writing for the class: 


As a member of a large family in a small house, I had to wait until the 
others had gone to bed so that I could read in the kitchen. We had no 
parlour or spare room. 

I practically lived in the attic where in winter it was so cold that I used to 
read with my arms round the hot-water tank. 

I have time to study once my infant is in bed, but by that time my husband 
is ready to tune in the radio, and I cannot retire to some other room without 
seeming unsociable. 


There is one testimony which records a woman’s grim struggle 
against the odds, an outline of a story for Emily Bronté’s hand. She is 
a labourer’s wife,a woman who had had no “schooling” at all; 52 years 
old when she gave her evidence. She has ten children, the first eight 
being born in eight consecutive years. Her husband was an enemy of 
books and learning, holding that a woman who had a liking for reading 
was a good-for-nothing. 


I had the greatest difficulty in getting a book from the Public Library into 
the house. 


When her tenth child was in its teens the woman made an effort to 
develop some of the interests which had been submerged in the 
drudgery of housekeeping and child-bearing. She says: 


When I went back to Church after so many years’ absence, I found I was 
like a redhot coal that has fallen out of the grate. My religion was dead as 
a cinder. I tried hard to get back some of the enthusiasm I had felt for the 
Church when I was younger, but it was no good. 


This quest for an outlet led her first to a Co-operative Guild. Her 
first formal intellectual interest was roused by an Esperanto Class. 
After that she found the W.E.A. and the Adult School Movement; 
and during the last ten years has been a student of Psychology, Econo- 
mics, Music and, above all, Geography. (“In fancy I had always been 
a great traveller.”) Her motive in this defiance of a hostile husband and 
this persistent struggle for knowledge is put very simply: 


Education has helped me to see life from a very different standpoint. 
But I had no idea that it could serve any other purpose than to make me a 
more intelligent citizen. 


| 
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It cost her something to fall out with her husband over her pre- 
dilections: 


I stayed away from the Guild to please him—which it did not. I did not 
give up the W.E.A. If I had, he would not have been any more pleased. 
I did do what I could to make him feel differently—but it was no use. 


The whole story recalls that sonorous testimony in Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

“Though with greatest difficulty I am got hither, yet now do I not 
repent me of all the trouble I have been at to arrive where I am. My 
Sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my 
Courage and Skill to him that can get it. My Marks and Scars I carry 
with me, to be a witness for me that I have fought His Battles. . . . So 
he passed over, and the trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 

Some of the most interesting material comes from a series of quest- 
ions of which the key was, “Has Adult Education Made You Less Happy 


or More?” Here are sample answers, each quite self-sufficient: 


It has provided me with interests untainted by competition or by the 
prospect of material gain. It has removed me from the depressing atmosphere 
of my routine work as a post office clerk; it has made me acquainted with a 
circle of congenial friends whom I could not have reached in other ways. 

My greatest increase in happiness comes in being able to apply some of 
the things I have learned. Life came to mean something. It no longer con- 
sisted of going to work and then to the movies and to bed. When im- 
portant things were reported in the newspaper, I could try my hand at ex- 
plaining them rather than saying resignedly, as I used to, these things are 
for other folk. I am not necessarily happier but my life is more active and 
interesting. 

It has made me infinitely happier. Further, and strange to say, my health 
has improved beyond recognition. This I attribute to having no time to 
dwell on myself. 

I have found that adult education tends to make one more sensitive and 
to feel things more keenly. . . . I touch deeper notes of unhappiness as well 
as higher ones of great happiness. 


Here’s a rueful one: 


I am inclined to think, less happy. I don’t recall having a troubled mind 
before I went to classes; I’ve scarcely been free of one since. On the other 
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hand I find joy in a great many things, reading, for instance, which before 
I hadn’t dreamed of. 


Here are two brief but penetrating comments: 


I am happier but less satisfied. 


Adult education is its own reward and its own revenge. 


There is one province of experience on which particularly interesting 
evidence has been assembled—namely, the repercussions of adult 
education on domestic life. And here it must be said plainly that ex- 
periences seem to be equal and opposite. Sometimes the student be- 
comes an alien in his own home as he develops an intellectual interest 
which the others despise or suspect, and this rift sometimes goes far 
enough to break up a home. Just as often, however, the phase of 
suspicion and hostility dissolves after a time; and there are some entex- 
taining instances of the entry into the home of a new tradition which 
not only gives it a fresh and pervasive interest, but equally gives 
parents a determination to see that their children secure in full measure 
the education which came to them so tardily. One significant feature, 
which you may interpret as you please, is that while a husband often 
persuades a reluctant spouse to participate in a class, wives seldom 
appear to have a similar proselytizing success with reluctant husbands. 


Here is one excellent statement: 


The question is one of first-class importance in relation to adult education. 
Generally the start on adult education takes place after marriage. The wife 
stays home at night (if she goes out to work, there is housework to do; 
alternatively, there is a baby to attend to). If the class you attend is of a 
mixed character there may be nothing said, but behind the wifely mind 
there is—I won’t call it suspicion, or even a distrust, but it is there. It is an 
activity of which she either cannot or will not partake, it keeps her husband 
from home, and he is obviously enjoying himself. Thus there are two 
different streams of interest—the home and immediate affairs in the case of 
the wife, the new field of knowledge in the case of the husband. And as 
time goes on they become more and more distinct; the husband becomes 
engrossed in something the wife cannot understand. True, their multiplicity 
of common interests holds them together, but on this question of adult 
education there is often a distinct cleavage. This is an aspect which I do not 
expect the student is fond of talking about. Since receiving this questionnaire 
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I have raised this topic with several students of fairly long experience and 
they have all (and some painfully) been aware of this experience. And I 
cannot suggest a remedy. The difference, however, between acquiring 
knowledge almost surreptitiously—a sort of an interest which is alien from 
the family life—and paddling the cultural canoe together with the wife is 
tremendous. 


And here are some entirely opposite and credible experiences: 


We lost touch with each other with the result she ceased to be interested 
in my work as it advanced. She followed, but a long way behind. She found 
her interests in other ways and we settled the changed relation to accommo- 
date each other: but much is lost in sympathy. The political and domestic 
sympathies of my wife and family and self remain what they were more or 
less; but our intellectual lives are separate and apart from each other and 
there is now little or nothing in common. This is a real loss to us both and 
I think the loss is mine mostly, since my wife has filled her life with her own 
domestic affairs and her own limited reading and conversation. I may share 
hers, but she never shares mine. She can’t. 

My wife says I’m all damned economics and British working-class. I have 
refused offers of higher paid jobs which would have made W.E.A. work 
impossible. She doesn’t think it is a good paying proposition and would 
prefer the flesh-pots to a place in heaven. 


And here is one which suggests that education can enhance the more 
romantic pleasures and rewards of matrimony: 


Yes, particularly with my husband, I fill a much more important place in 
the home and in his mind. He asks my opinion and likes to discuss vital things 
with me, which was entirely absent before I took W.E.A. classes. Personal 
changes in myself, yes. I was quite content to be an ornament. To look 
lovely and be admired and shone upon. Now I still like to look lovely and 
be admired, but I like to shine and give radiance to others, and in so doing 
my husband not only adores me but admires me for my capabilities. 


There is no space here to speak of what these consumers say of the 
influence of their own experience on their ideas for children’s education, 
of their discernment of defects in English adult education, of the extent 
to which (under the impulse of learning) they have produced various 
kinds of creative work. But I cannot resist one gem from the chapter 
on the relations between tutor and student; it seems to me so character- 
istic of the more imponderable issues of education. 
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I took the precaution to fall in love with my tutor, and I haven’t yet 
fallen out. Therefore his unconscious influence has been tremendous— 
mainly because it is quite a one-sided devotion! He interested me in liter- 
ature which we were not formally studying, and altogether set me a standard 
of which I had not ever dreamed in the old days. As I grew older I disagreed 
with him profoundly and saw, of course, the feet of clay. Nevertheless, I 
should say that this was the guiding star during my apprenticeship to study. 


The intention of this article is merely to outline what the Report 
contains; and to suggest to those who are concerned with the provision 
of adult education that Learn and Live, asarecord of consumers’ opinion, 
is a book which will interest them. Finally, I must here acknowledge 
once more the Institute’s debt to the American Association for Adult 
Education, and its Director, Morse A. Cartwright, who were instru- 
mental in securing from the Carnegie Foundation a sufficient sum to 
conduct so long and so complicated an investigation. 


Youth and Creative Personality 


R. SCHAIRER 


Dr. Schairer was formerly Director of the German Students Co-operative 
Association. 


NYBODY who has observed the development of young people 
in various Western countries is struck by a peculiar phenomenon: 
in the midst of a surplus of young people seeking employ- 
ment, or unemployed, there is a lack of individuals with pro- 
mising, original and creative abilities. During the last fifty years we 
have multiplied educational institutions in most countries. The 
number of pupils with good examination marks has increased. The 
number of young persons with originality, it seems, has not increased, 
but, as many say, has decreased. Enthusiastically millions of young 
people have joined Youth Movements, which have been founded 
in many countries since Mazzini. But it is the masses which are most 
affected: one seldom finds the strong personality attracted to these 
movements. 
There are, in the West, more than five million young unemployed 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. But when one talks with 
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publishers or editors one hears that they could employ many more 
young first-class authors, poets or dramatists. Much is written, but, 
so they say, with time it is getting more shallow, more patterned and 
more uniform. The spark of genius, even the trace of any originality 
is lacking. The same complaint is heard almost everywhere, in business, 
in education and in craftsmanship. The demand for young men with 
more than average ability is much greater than the supply. Outstand- 
ing craftsmen, foremen, young managers, men with imagination and 
creative ability are difficult to find anywhere. Even burning social 
problems, the needs of Youth itself, do not call forth leaders. 

These are not individual impressions. It is a universal phenomenon 
common to most countries. Only the English themselves can judge 
what the situation is in this country. But the experience of other 
countries must prompt them to give timely and careful examination to 
this problem. Yet one has to take into consideration that every older 
generation has a hard opinion of the younger. When one hears things 
like: “Yes, when we were young, everything was quite different,” 
one recognizes a typical example of the self-flattery of the older 
generation. It seems, however, that in this case it is different. Young 
people have to-day in all countries many honest, warm and sincere 
friends, even admirers. But it is just these friends who deplore these 
defects more and more and look into the future with uneasiness. One 
hears them say: “The problems become greater, the personalities grow 
smaller, when will the problems out-grow the men? In ten years? 
Or perhaps to-morrow?” 

There is one great exception. In the field of exact sciences, especially 
where mathematics, physics and chemistry meet, there is no lack of 
young men of the first calibre. In the laboratories of most countries 
there is a young group of original brains at work, performing out- 
standing tasks and giving promise of still greater achievements. 
Any inquiry into the vocational desires of the ablest pupils of secondary 
schools reveals a strong preference for this field. 

What is the cause of it? When the young people are asked, they 
usually explain their preference in the following way: “Here problems 
are tackled in a clear and direct way which promise important new 
results, and open an unknown world of knowledge. The scientific 
method is combined with intuition. You do not strike everywhere 
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man-made barriers or prejudices. No insoluble contradiction of social 
order disturbs the work. You are on the track of discoveries which 
are full of possibilities and which promise a new interpretation of 
important problems of life.”” The same can be said about some other 
branches of knowledge in which clear and severe discipline trains 
men for serious and laborious tasks. 

Outside these branches of knowledge which have clear methods and 
an unlimited outlook the position is quite different. There you hear 
from young people the following opinions after a few years of voca- 
tional work: “Life has lost its substance. Few ideals are worth striving 
for. Everthing in life is meaningless and is full of contradictions. You 
have to forget everything that school has taught you of logical thought. 
Why then does one work? You see no solution and no way out. Every- 
thing seems in vain. The contradictions of life appear to be irreconcil- 
able. Abundance and poverty stand side by side without any chance of 
reconciliation. Those who love peace and strive for it are suddenly com- 
pelled to military activities. The more you produce the greater the 
unemployment. The best machines, invented by human brains, push 
the man himself aside. The greater the rationalization of industry, the 
more monotonous the work becomes. Of all schemes of life there is 
only one which is at unity with itself, and that brings ruin to all: War.” 

The great contradictions and the senselessness of vocational life 
seem to kill the tendency for originality. The creative young people 
are the first to despair. Enthusiasm and belief in the possibility of one’s 
work are as sun in the rays of which originality and personality as well 
as mastership can blossom. We live in a time of mist, some are afraid 
that the sun has altogether disappeared. 

But was not life in many ways monotonous and dull even before ? 
Yes, but the men are perhaps less able to endure this dullness and lack 
of meaning. Our schools, our educational system, have awakened 
them and they do not want to be fed with hopes of a future kingdom 
in heaven or in centuries to come. They want to live here and now. 

Again and again the other question presents itself; why cannot men 
at least use their leisure in order to develop what the school has given 
them? Here we encounter a second astonishing phenomenon: school 
and educational institutions are not only forgotten by many young 
people after the first years of vocational life, but a definite reaction 
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of disgust sets in. Many experienced men of the Adult Educational 
movement say to-day that such words as school, education and 
teaching can hardly be mentioned. It is necessary to look for new 
disguising words. One has to speak about enlightenment, about 
clubs or institutes, in short one has to change even the names, because 
the mere mention of the old names brings with it a painful experience. 

When the causes of this phenomenon are examined one hears the 
reproach that the school is ruled by self-interest and trains for this 
end. Individual promotion within the social order and not the creation 
of real human culture is its objective. Syllabuses and school regulations, 
examinations and scholarships, are all subservient to one purpose: how 
to ensure a better position, a higher salary. The creative powers are not 
awakened in this process. Too long hours in the schoolroom and 
excessive home work, the breathless contest for examination results, 
strangle all germs of originality. 

A second cause must be added: During the last thirty years funda- 
mental changes in the school system have been introduced in most 
countries. We have tried to fit the methods to psychological principles. 
We intend to make all learning into a play way, a pure pleasure. Every- 
thing in the school should be attractive. We arouse in the pupils many 
and varied interests and offer them only scraps from all possible branches 
of knowledge, and we have achieved the result that the total number 
of good and original pupils has increased enormously. But why do they 
not grow into good and original men and women? Even there where 
the seeds are sown they are killed by a life which is governed by 
quite different laws. 

Life and vocation are still a field of battle. It seems, moreover, 
that the fighting tendencies are again on the increase. It is not a 
pleasant or playful manner which carries men further and leads to 
success, but a firm stand against hard obstacles, against hostile attacks, 
the surmounting of difficult and almost insoluble problems. One 
can almost say that life still continues to use the methods of the old 
disciplinary training and struggles against accepting the modern 
methods of the school. Who will win in the end, the school or life? 

In our difficult transition period much of what the school has given 
to the pupil in methodical training and experience is broken to pieces. 
The good and diligent pupil who gathered a mass of knowledge in 
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his head is not necessarily the great and successful personality in 
actual life. As a result of this contradiction many lose their trust in 
the school or in learning altogether. Ask in any country the leaders 
of the Adult Education movement, of the Centres for Unemployed, 
Labour camps, social clubs and all who deal with adults, what pro- 
portion of evening education is devoted to the continuation of school 
subjects or how often the students seize upon a book with real 
inclination and intent to supplement their own living experience by 
systematic study. The percentage of such students is frighteningly 
small. Frequently the time devoted to reading by the middle classes, 
who have been in secondary schools, is less than among the working 
class. Many assert that among the proletarian workers the quality 
of a good book, a good picture or good music is better appreciated 
than among the middle class of black-coated labour and officials. 


Are these reasons sufficient to explain the lack of real personality? 
Perhaps we can better put the question thus: what can be done in 
order to develop the promise of original abilities among children 
and to bring them to fruition in adulthood and practical life? Side 
by side with the basic problems mentioned above, there are two 
possibilities: to take a better care of men with creative and original 
abilities and to change fundamentally the whole problem of education. 
The question of cultivating creative personalities arises from the 
experience that often great abilities stunted in the school develop 
only in active life. Possibly it is among these creative personalities 
that the opposite phenomenon of late development takes place side 
by side as it were with the early development of prodigies. Many 
awaken slowly. The age of twenty, or even thirty, is not the limit 
for such an awakening. Checked by a wrong school training they 
suddenly emerge especially strong later, after experience of life has 
awakened a new sense of understanding. In those countries where 
this new field was systematically investigated it was suddenly found 
that among the workers, craftsmen, civil servants, clerks and teachers 
are mén and women who carry in themselves a second life. They have 
the vision for discoveries, great ideas, even social and revolutionary 
ideas. The beginnings of artistic ability in poetry, painting or philo- 
sophy start to unfold. The teaching of life has awakened them and 
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they need only a fraction of the time which is available for the ordinary 
pupil. They need one or two years of quiet development, time for 
reading and thought, travel, study of a particular kind, most of all, 
meeting other creative individuals and the advice and leadership 
of men who understand their needs. Given these conditions a special 
type of creative originality is developed which no school can achieve. 

Life, however, mostly gives them the opposite. Just when they 
could best profit by such opportunities they are harnessed to work. 
They come tired to their homes and are often misunderstood because 
of their nervousness. The atmosphere suitable for their development 
is lacking. Some of them strive to attain financial independence 
as soon as possible, hoping they can use their leisure time for their 
own development. The severity of the struggle for life postpones 
this time mostly to an age when more than half their life lies behind 
them. 

Most countries pay too little attention to this important problem. 
But there are examples which can show the way. To these belong such 
institutions as the Miners’ Welfare Fund, the Danish endowments 
for the encouragement of special abilities outside scientific branches, 
the Abraham Lincoln Foundation initiated by Mr. Geoffrey Winthrop 
Young in Germany in 1928.* 


The other problem cuts much deeper. It comprises the slow and 
fundamental process of reform in Education, which is going on in 
many countries and especially in England. Its purpose is to bring 
school and life closer together, to create a stronger connexion between 
them. The gulf between school and life is too deep. Instruction and 
training should not end with the age of 14 or 18 or 21 years. It is 
necessary to transform the education of children and adults into a 
continuous living unity. The school should be more and more 
penetrated by active life. It is not a question of prolonging school 
life to the fifteenth or sixteenth year, but of a much longer extension, 
at least to the fiftieth year. 

Such a pronouncement in our present educational terminology 
may sound peculiar, but it is not at all new. In the forefront of the 
prophets who long ago expounded this view stands Fellenberg, the 


* See Year Book of Education, 1936, p. 155. 
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great pupil of Pestalozzi. His fundamental thesis was: it is necessary to 
bring into the school the elements of practical activity, it is necessary 
that the whole of life should afford an opportunity for learning. 

Fellenberg himself has given a clear and great example, adapted, 
it is true, to the conditions of the first decades of the nineteenth century. 
The school in Hofwyl, near Bern, consisted of a large farm. The 
children from the age of six upwards, worked every day for many 
hours in the garden and fields, in the barns and stables and workshops. 
The school subjects proper were limited to one and a half hours a 
day and in spite of that the results of school instruction were most 
satisfactory. 

According to his original plan the pupils were to leave this school 
farm not before the age of twenty as completely trained farmers or 
agricultural workers. In every village the school should be a centre 
which should give to the farmer and craftsman, to the industrial 
worker and educated man, the opportunity to broaden and to develop, 
through learning and discussion, through reading and instruction, 
all the problems and questions that practical life puts before them. 
In many respects this plan resembles what Condorcet provided for in 
his scheme of education. Certainly this plan is a great Utopia, but how 
often have Utopian thoughts been realized in actual life. 

If Fellenberg were alive he would have raised the question of another 
great fundamental demand. He would have said: the surplus of pro- 
ducts of the most varied kind that technical and pure science puts at 
our disposal gives us also the possibility of shortening working hours 
so progressively that all people should find employment and should be 
able to use their leisure for the best development of their abilities. In 
making proposals as to how this leisure should be used, he would, in 
the first place, have made the garden of the house, and later on small- 
holdings and fields, supply the needs of the family. Workshops for 
wood and metalwork would have been added according to inclination. 
But he would not have been satisfied with that, he would have added the 
great possibilities of the book, of lectures, of study circles, dramatic 
performances, and the teaching of art for adults. In short, he would 
have tried to extend the school in its widest conception to cover the 
whole of life and to bring life, the formative day to day life, into the 
school. But first of all he would have said that the community should 
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guarantee for the really creative personalities of all ranks and occupa- 
tions, for a period in later life, the leisure which youth to-day so richly 
enjoys. 

Those who survey the present field of education in its broadest 
sense in the various Western countries observe a peculiar fact: all 
elements which would answer these ideas, are in the present conditions 
of Europe at hand and realized. But they are scattered in time and 
space, here and there some parts of them are realized. Here should be 
mentioned, in the first place, the English rural Central Schools which 
were transformed on practical lines in accordance with the ideas of 
the Hadow Report. Then there are the Danish Folk High Schools, 
here the various forms of Labour Camps, then the multifarious 
institutions for Adult Education, Unemployed Centres, Allotments 
and various schemes of social service. 

We have on one hand twenty million working years without 
work, i.e., 6,000 million free days, and on the other hand millions of 
men who work in factories, mines and offices, from morning till night 
without sufficient leisure. The leisure is entirely with the unemployed, 
the work is entirely concentrated among the employed. It seems that 
the great problem is to bring together into a system the scattered 
elements of a better education and life; to connect the various forms of 
school learning, training and instruction, to equalize work and leisure, 
in short to bring within the dispersed elements of a better humanity a 
certain unity and cohesion, order and sense. 

One of the results would be the restoration of opportunity 
for the able, industrious and original pupils to grow into successful, 
intuitive, creative personalities of actual life. Nothing is more needed 
in our time than men and women of strong, independent and original 
character, because men and not institutions decide the future. 


Equality of Opportunity ? 
H. W. BRAND 


Recognizing as it does the relationship of Adult Education to 

educational provision for children, the Institute prints from time to 

time such articles as this and the recent one by J. L. Gray on 
“Educational Opportunities.” 


VEN under a most progressive Authority, facilities for continued 
education are still, to a large extent, the preserve of the more 
prosperous classes. 

The County Borough of West Ham offers unusual opportunities 
for research in this field. Not only is the provision of Secondary 
School, Central School and Technical College Scholarships generous, 
but the scale of Maintenance Grants offered by the Education Com- 
mittee is one of the highest in the country. 

In 1934 a survey of the allocation of Scholarships was made and 
statistics were prepared which were based on the municipal wards. 
On a rough approximation the North and East of the Borough may 
be said to be relatively prosperous and more residential, the South and 
West to be depressed and industrial. The industrial areas are largely 
concentrated along the banks of the River Lea, which forms the 
westernmost boundary of the Borough, and in the docking area 
along the Thames. 

The Municipal Ward is not altogether a satisfactory basis of classi- 
fication for two reasons. A ward is generally too large an area to be 
truly homogeneous and children often live in one ward and attend 
school in another. 

The West Ham Scholarship Scheme provides for the examination 
of all children of the eleven—twelve age group, except for those whose 
parents give written notice to the Authority that they do not desire 
their children to sit. This examination is designed to eliminate about 
fifty per cent of the entrants. Those who reach the necessary standard 
are re-examined and the names and addresses of the successful candi- 
dates are published in the Minutes of the Higher Education Sub- 
Committee. It was therefore possible to allocate the scholarship 
winners to the wards in which they live. 
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In this manner the following table was prepared: 
Table showing the allocation of Scholarship winners according to wards 


In this table Total Scholarships means Total Secondary School 
Scholarships and Central School Exhibitions. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY? 


Warp. 1931 1932 1933 
Blog Bug Hud Bos 
=| BS BS Bs legs 

FO a. AIR 3a 4 

Tidal Basin ... 9 | 22,966] 0-391 | 3 | 22,457] 0°136 | 10 | 22,067| 0°45 
High Street ... 17 | 17,725 | 0°95 16 | 17,280] 0°94 | 10 | 16,880] 0°59 
New Town ... | 17 | 17,645] 0°95 | 15 | 17,195] 0°87 | 14 | 16,795} 0°82 
Ordnance ... | 19 | 19,324] 1°00 | I2 | 18,879] 0°63 | 16 | 18,479| 0°89 
Custom House | 21 | 20,607] 1°00 | 19 | 20,107] 0°95 | 16 | 19,707] 0°80 
Canning Town | 35 | 27,100| 1°30 | 27 | 26,600] t-00 | 26 | 26,200] 1:00 
Plaistow ... | 29 | 20,020] 1°45 | 35 | 19,520] 1°75 | 51 | 19,120] 2°63 

Beckton Road 30 | 19,829| 1°50 | 26 | 19,384] 1°37 | 27 | 18,984] 0°704 
Plashet Road 24 | 14,766| 1°60 | 44 | 14,321] 3°14 | 44 | 13,921] 3°14 
Park ... ... | 29 | 15,728] 1°81 | 41 | 15,283] 2°73. | 42 | 14,883] 2°80 
Forest Gate ... | 37 | 18,851] 1°94 | 39 | 18,406| 2°16 | 35 | 18,006] 1°94 
WestHam ... | 34 | 16,206] 2-12 | 28 | 15,755] 1°75 | 30 | 15,355] 2°00 
Bemersyde ... | 31 | 13,639] 2°21 | 39 | 13,194| 3°00 | 25 | 12,794] 1°92 
Hudsons... | §9 | 20,607/ 2°81 | 44 | 20,105] 2°20 | $$ | 19,705| 2°75 
Upton | 49 | 17,029] 2°88 | 50 | 16,584] 2°94 | 49 | 16,184] 3-06 


The wards are arranged according to the number of scholarships 
gained in 1931, expressed as a proportion of 1,000 population. 

This proportion is not quite accurate because the number of 
children in comparison with the number of adults is far higher in 
Tidal Basin than in Upton. It was not possible, however, to determine 
the number of children in each ward for each of the three years under 
review. 

In the next table it is interesting to note not only the allocation of 
scholarships ward with ward, but also the way in which Studentships 
providing instruction up to the age of 19 years, go largely to the more 
prosperous areas. If these tables are compared from the point of 
view of the position which these wards occupy in the list of wards 
it will be found that the position of the ward does not change very 
much from year to year. Tidal Basin, Ordnance, New Town and 
High Street Wards are generally at the head of the list: Upton, 
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Bemersyde, Plashet Road and Park Wards generally occupy the last 
four places. 


Allocation of Technical College Scholarships and Studentships according 


to wards 
Warp. 1931 1932 1933 

Custom House ° | 0°00 9 2 | 1°52 | 14 | 
Tidal Basin ... I Oo | 0°043] I I | 0°09 I oO | 0°043 
Ordnance I 1 | 1 © | 2 
Broadway 2 o | 0°13 3 o | o-ar 3 1 | 0°28 
Forest Gate ... 2 I | o'r 4 3 | 0°39 4 4 | 0°44 
Beckton Road 2 I | I © | 0-052] I | 0°052 
New Town ... 2 1 | 0°16 6 Oo | 0°35 4 o | 0°23 
High Street ... 6 | 0°33 4 o | 0°23 I 
Plashet Road I 5 | 0°40 4 4 | 0°57 6 4 1o°7% 
West Ham ... 6 I | 0°43 5 2 | 0-43 | 12 o | 0°80 
Canning Town 8 4 | 0°44 6 I | 0°26 7 o | 0:26 
Park ... 7 | 5 3 | 0°53 I | 0°20 
Plaistow 8 3 | O55 2 | 3 3 | 0°42 
Upton 6 4 | 0°58 9 4 | 0°76 | 16 
Hudsons 12 7 | 07095! 9 5 | 0°70 5 5 | o°50 
Bemersyde ... 9 4 | 0°93 4 1 | 0°38 | 3 | 0°77 


When these statistics had been obtained a survey was made of all 
the social services of the Borough and statistics were prepared for 
each. The services studied were the following: Public Health (with 
special reference to Birth Rate, Death Rate, Infantile Mortality and 
Malnutrition), Public Assistance, Probation, Licensing and Housing. 
When statistics for each of these had been arranged in the order of 
wards a most interesting correlation was shown to exist between 
them. Speaking generally, those wards which gained least scholarships 
had the highest Birth Rate and Infantile Mortality Rate, the greatest 
overcrowding, the maximum convictions for drunkenness, the 
greatest amount of Juvenile Crime, and the greatest number of men 
and women on Poor Relief or Unemployment pay. Without exception 
these were the industrial wards. 

At the other end of the scale the wards having the highest numbers 
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of scholarship winners also had the least overcrowding, the least 
crime, the lowest Birth Rate and Infantile Mortality Rate, and the 
least number of men and women on Poor Relief. These were the 
residential wards. A particularly interesting correlation appears to 
exist between the proportion of scholarships gained in any ward 
and the density of overcrowding. 


S.S.Scholarships.| Senior and Persons per 
Warp. C.S. Exhibit. Junior Tech. Room, 
per 1,000 per 1,000 1931 Census. 
population. population. 
Tidal Basin 1°61 
High Street 0 O°224 1°36 
Ordnance 0°84 1°39 
New Town 0°88 0°24 1°04 
Custom House ... 0°92 0°74 1°25 
Canning Town ... OS 0°32 1°38 
Beckton Road ... 1°19 1°43 
Broadway 1-21 0°20 
West Ham 1°95 0°55 1°17 
Plaistow 1°96 0°36 
Forest Gate 0°33 0°92 
Bemersyde 2°37 0°69 
Park 2°44 0°87 
Hudsons 2°59 0°701 1°07 
Plashet Road 2°62 0°56 0°96 
Upton 2°96 0°84 0°82 


The statistics quoted for the Scholarships are all averages for the 
three years, 1931, 1932, 1933. 

Still another approach to this problem is offered by a consideration 
of the occupations of the parents of Scholarship winners. It must be 
remembered that in West Ham nearly 50 per cent of the male adult 
population are semi-skilled or unskilled labourers. Yet only a very 
small proportion of the Scholarship winners are the children of casual 
labourers; 1,172 scholarships were awarded in 1931, only 205 of these 
went to the children of casual labourers. The figures for 1932 and 
1933 show a very similar state of affairs. 


Explanation of the Statistical Appendix 


The statistics quoted on page 310 relate to the year 1933. The figures 
given in each case are expressed as a decimal of 1,000 population. 
Under each heading the figures are arranged in one column from 
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to the ward: 


Canning Town... CAT. High Street 


Tidal Basin . . ie Ta New Town 
Custom House .. C.H. Upton .. 
Hudsons .. West Ham 
Plaistow... Park 
Beckton Road .. BR. Plashet Road . . 
Ordnance .. oe Broadway 
Forest Gate oo FG. Bemersyde 


children’s sleep. 


these children are still enormously handicapped. 
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the worst which is at the top, to the best at the bottom. The column 
of letters which is found at the side of each column of figures refers 


HLS. 
N.T. 
U. 
W.H. 
P.A. 
P.R. 
B.A. 
B.E. 


Quite apart from those problems for which statistics can be obtained 
certain other factors militate against the advancement of children 
from very poor homes. Of these the almost total lack of adequate 
Opportunities for rest and quiet is probably the most important. 
In very poor homes deep slumber is only possible for very short 
periods. The men of the house, when in work, leave home very early 
in order to be on the job at 7 a.m. or earlier. Where parents and 
children share the same room these early risers must disturb the 


Nor does the day end for the children at any reasonable hour. 


“But even then the school only occupies five or five and a half hours 
per day, and in the summer, especially when the weather is hot, the day 
lasts long into the night.”—Club Leadership, p. 234. Basil Henriques. 


An even greater problem as adolescence approaches is the need of 
training in the right use of periods of quiet. It must be remembered 
that real quiet is almost unknown in the very poor home, and since 
the child grows up in an atmosphere of almost unceasing noise, he 
not only becomes habituated to it, he even learns to crave for it. 

If we turn now to achievements in the realm of sport we find that 


“Until the re-organization of schools in this neighbourhood the school 
serving this area was always on the boys’ side, at a deplorably low ebb 
in all sports, except for occasional good boxers. As a rule there was no 
football at all. I put this down partly to very poor physique, partly to 
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difficulties of character which can be overcome, but which set the leader 


a task which, not un-naturally, is often too much for him.”—From the 
letter of a Club Leader in a poor area. 


There is one disability, not altogether peculiar to poor areas but 
very general there, which is very serious though more indirect in its 
effects. This is the almost complete lack of mobility. Teachers and 
employment officers are agreed that hundreds of the children who 
pass through their hands yearly have never been outside their own 
Borough, and this in spite of specially reduced tram fares, school 
journeys and outings organized by voluntary bodies. This social 
immobility is probably the second biggest deterrent (after economic 
pressure) to the spread of Higher Education among the very 
poor. 

Higher education in different forms has slowly broadened down until 
it has become the fashion for most middle class, and many better 
paid working class parents to provide for their children some form of 
continued education. The worse paid workers are still far from 
accepting this tradition. Their children leave as soon as possible and 
take the first job that is offered them, largely because everyone in 
their small world has done the same. Parents and children seldom 
leave the confines of the Borough, and remain, for the greater part 
of their lives, as completely isolated from the world as if they lived 
on a desert island. 


“In the few cases where parents are interested, I have found that their 
knowledge of labour market conditions, and of the best, if any, method of 
procedure is nil; they are helpless, they feel it and say so. To refer them 
to the Labour Exchange, or to the Juvenile Employment Committee, is 
useless for two reasons. They have an instinctive suspicion of and objection 
to anything official, including in this category the Attendance Officer 
and the local Stipendiary, and secondly they are not in a position to lose 
time to accompany the boy or girl to interview the executive officer of 
the Juvenile Employment Committee.”—From an unpublished thesis by 
W. Garland, M.Sc. 


The fundamental problem in the education of all such children 
is the breaking down of that limited outlook which is the direct 
outcome of their narrow environment. This task can be better 
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performed by the school than by anyone else, but it must be begun 
at the earliest age possible. As Alexander Paterson has said: 

“School from the age of three or five is the greatest and finest influence 

in the lives of these children.”* 

In conclusion we may fairly argue that poverty in early childhood 
tends to leave its mark on the whole future of the child. Its effects 
are to be found in stunted physique, narrowed outlook, unformed 
character, and lessened opportunities for advance in any field. 

There is no single social problem which is not accentuated in the 
poorest areas, there is no single human failing which is not aggravated 


by poverty. 


Evening Institute Accommodation 
By AN EVENING INSTITUTE TEACHER 


OO much can be claimed for brass tacks. It is necessary, how- 

ever, to get down to them on occasions, and, writing in this 
journal, one feels that readers should be warned about what is offered. 
Those preoccupied with theories of education will find little to 
interest them in this article. What is written here is intended for the 
consideration of education committees, administrative officials, 
teachers in evening institutes, and for those who are interested in that 
form of further education which is all that is available to five out of six 
of the population after leaving the elementary schools. It is all about 
tables and chairs, lavatories, shower baths, stout students in diminutive 
desks, notice boards, and the like. You have been warned! 


Accommodation 


The history of the evening institutes—long and honourable as it 
is—militates against the satisfactory treatment of the question of 
accommodation. The old night schools—and the same schools by what- 
ever name they were known in their early days—were always regarded 
as a makeshift, designed in the main to do what might have been, but 
was not, done elsewhere, that is, in day schools during the pupils’ 
* Across the Bridges. 
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childhood. Unfortunately, this attitude of mind has persisted, although 
it has been clear for at least a quarter of a century that the evening 
institutes have extensively changed in character and purpose, and 
although local education authorities have attempted during that 
period to re-organize them in the light of changed and still changing 
conditions. The “makeshift” attitude persists most markedly in re- 
gard to accommodation. Although evening schools have existed in one 
form or another since long before the passing of the Education Act of 
1870, only in the past few years has any attention been given to their 
claims in respect of accommodation when school buildings intended 
or likely to house institutes have been built. It has been assumed 
that the evening institute could get along quite well with the day 
school rooms, furniture, equipment, lavatories, etc. 


Premises 


It is possible to overstress the importance of buildings in the sphere 
of education. There are compensations sometimes even in bad build- 
ings. There are rooms in some of the older public schools quite as 
gloomy and stuffy as the worst in some elementary schools, but, with 
their traditions and memories, more would be lost than gained by 
their destruction and replacement. The evening institutes have no 
traditions; the buildings housing them should be well lit, well ven- 
tilated, attractively and cheerfully decorated, because they are mainly 
used by people who have already spent a whole working day in a 
factory, work room, office, or even down a pit. Few elementary 
school buildings in which evening institutes are housed reach an 
adequate standard in these respects. The windows are cleaned too 
infrequently, the paintwork has to last too long, ventilation is often 
impossible without risk of strong draughts. Our standard in respect of 
school accommodation is still too low, although there are signs that the 
questions of school design, school-cleaning and decoration are receiv- 
ing fresh attention. Evening institute teachers who are not day school 
teachers frequently express surprise at the shortcomings and condition 
of school buildings. The dirtiness of windows is frequently remarked 
on. Most city offices and private houses have their windows cleaned 
weekly or fortnightly. The windows in city schools are usually 
cleaned four to six times a year. 
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All concerned with evening institutes know the facts as to premises. 
They are practically invariable—elementary school building, the 
feeble gas lamp over the entrance gate, the expanse of unlit asphalt 
playground with the “child-size” offices in a remote corner, the stone 
stairways of the building (remarkably like the way up to the galleries 
of old-time music-halls), the dual desks in the classrooms, the cold 
water press taps, trestle tables rigged up for practical evening classes 
and the general air of improvisation and impermanence. When 
recently a pair of broadcasting comedians referred to somebody’s 
education as “Winchester and Skegness Night School,” they must 
have stirred a recollection (not of Skegness, which may have the best 
evening institutes in the country) in the minds of many listeners which 
gave point to the joke. 

It is not suggested that the erection of separate buildings for use 
during two to four hours a day would be justified. It is urged, however, 
that, whenever possible, a day school for adolescents or college for 
adults and an evening institute should be housed in one building, and 
that such a building should be designed with an eye to the needs of the 
adult and adolescent students who will use it in the evening and to the 
general needs of an evening institute. The various schemes for village 
colleges, leisure colleges, district colleges, institutes of leisure—indic- 
ative of the trend of opinion on further education and leisure pursuits 
—all conceive of a dual or multiple purpose building or group of 
buildings, to include special features—lecture rooms, workshops, 
gymnasiums, classrooms, etc.—for an evening institute. The Education 
Committee of the County Borough of Wigan has already put in hand 
its pioneer plan for a building of this type—an Institute of Leisure— 
which is to be to begin with “‘a two-storied permanent Instruction 
Centre for Boys and Girls, and permanent Institute buildings all on 
one site together.”* The Village College at Sawston, Cambridgeshire, 
is designed on the same general multiple purpose plan. 

It should more frequently be possible for evening institutes to use 
disused school buildings, suitably renovated, which, as a result of 
re-organization, the decline in the school population, or for some 
other reason, have fallen empty. The use of the old Turin Street 


* The County Borough of Wi has recently issued a report prepared by its 
Director of Education, Mr. Leslie R. Missen, on its Institute of Leisure. 
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School, Bethnal Green, London, by a Day Continuation School (and 
Junior Instruction Centre) by day and a Men’s Institute by night has 
contributed to the creation of two of the most successful educational 
institutions in the metropolis. The old school in Goldsmith Street,* 
Drury Lane, London, is now the City Literary Institute, London’s 
largest evening institute, with an annual enrolment of about 6,000 
students, both day and evening classes for adults being held there. 
The East Hull Men’s Institute occupies the old Williamson Street 
School, Hull, by day as an educational centre for unemployed men— 
although the description (wisely chosen) “Day Department” indicates 
that it is not limited to them—by night as a Men’s Institute. 

Other examples might be given to show that there has been great 
gain where buildings have been allocated and furnished for the purpose 
of further education. In several cases, single floors no longer required 
for day school purposes have been set aside with advantage for evening 
institutes. Even an empty classroom or two can so be utilized. 
Asked what their most important need is, most heads of institutes 
answer that it is a place of their own—a view with which most heads 
of elementary schools housing evening institutes cordially agree! 


Furniture 
Much can be done to adapt the elementary schools at present used 
by evening institutes to the requirements of adult and adolescent 
students. The question of seating accommodation is of prime import- 
ance. The ordinary desk, single, dual or multiple, is seldom satisfactory. 
Where adult students are seated in a class-room the impression that 
they are immovably wedged in the small desks is irresistible. Very 
often the desks are not used, and it is necessary to remove them or pile 
them up round the walls, substituting tables and chairs for them. 
The appearance of the room when this has been done leaves much to 
be desired, and the effect is certainly not that which ought to be con- 
veyed in a serious educational institution. Moving the furniture in 
this way is a fruitful source of annoyance to the day school staff, for 
it is often not only the furniture that is moved. 

The London County Council is proceeding with a plan, which has 
the general approval of the medical and administrative staff as well as 


* A new building to house the City Literary Institute is to be built by the L.C.C. 
on this site. 
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of the teaching staff in both day and evening schools, for replacing 
class-room desks by specially designed tables and chairs. A large 
number of London schools already use tables and chairs. It was pro- 
posed to make the tables and chairs in five sizes, but it is believed that 
fewer sizes will be necessary. The chairs are also of various sizes, the 
variation being mainly a matter of leg-length. For day schools, tables 
and chairs have several advantages over the iron-framed desks com- 
monly used. They are cheaper. They can easily (and quietly if the legs 
are fitted with smooth metal domes) be moved into the form required 
by the lesson—e.g., as a circle or semi-circle for drawing. They are more 
comfortable, and do not give the suggestion that education is necess- 
arily associated with a specially uncomfortable, pen-like form of 
seating. The tables can be placed together to provide a large flat surface 
for group activities. Tables, with their flat tops, are much more suitable 
for handwork. Each classroom can be provided with a variety of 
sizes. For evening institutes, the advantages are also many. In addition 
to the above advantages, which apply equally to both day and evening 
schools, there is the fact that adults and adolescents usually sit and 
work at tables, and when writing and note-taking, they find that the 
plain table top is much better than the sloping hinged desk top with 
its crack across the middle. A cavity or locker under the table top, 
can safely accommodate the day-pupil’s books, if it is not desired to 
collect them up every afternoon. For some purposes an even simpler 
type of table serves quite well. For dressmaking or light handicrafts, 
the table need not be heavy, and experience has shown that a collap- 
sible table, if it is reasonably stable, is quite satisfactory. 

A plea for the improvement of the accommodation in these respects 
is a plea both on behalf of the children and of the evening students. 
The increased sensitiveness of adolescents (especially the girls) in 
respect of inconvenience and discomfort in matters of sanitation 
is common knowledge. If one adds to this the necessity for a long 
journey, possibly in rain or snow and in darkness, across a playground 
with the prospect of an unlit or dimly lit convenience at the end, 
deterrence seems complete. It may be argued that the evening students 
use the school for only two hours of the evening, and therefore the 
need is not great, if it exists at all. The answer is that the need is 
definitely there, as every evening institute teacher knows. The 
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tendency to use the institute for social as well as educational purposes 
has extended the period of attendance in an increasing number of cases 
to three, and sometimes four hours. A considerable number of students 
must come to the institute straight from work, and the provision of 
facilities for a good wash, and other amenities, would make all the 
difference to their regularity and persistence in attendance. 

It is suggested that a supply of towels should be available for the 
use of students, and that indoor sanitation to meet the needs of adults 
should be provided in all schools used by evening institutes. Beyond 
this, general improvements such as have been indicated above should 
be made by education authorities in the interests of all pupils attending 
day and evening schools. 


Atmosphere 


The question of lavatory and sanitary accommodation is part 
of the larger one of the general attractiveness of the institute, con- 
sidered not only from the point of view of its educational provision, 
but also from the angle of social amenity and tone. It is being in- 
creasingly recognized that classes alone do not make an educational 
institution, and that the schools and colleges which have stood for 
something of worth in British life have been more than mere agglom- 
erations of classes. The merit of the evening institutes to-day lies in 
their being to an increasing extent communal centres to which men and 
women and younger persons can turn for recreation in its best sense as 
well as for study. The beginnings of what are to be the institutes of 
leisure of the future are perhaps already discernible in them. Most signifi- 
cant of all is the fact that the students themselves are becoming conscious 
of the importance and value of the institutes, and are beginning to ask 
for improvements. 

What can be done in existing circumstances to make the institutes 
more attractive? While it is impossible to create an ideal atmosphere 
in a building which becomes an evening institute only for a few hours 
a day, a step can be taken in this direction by a re-arrangement of 
furniture and school apparatus, if this is done fairly thoroughly. 


Common Room 


Every institute should have a common room—preferably a room 
not otherwise used, except, perhaps, for meetings. If a classroom 
U 
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used by day has to be converted for this purpose in the evening, it 
should be emptied, if possible, of desks, blackboards, and other 
movable objects bearing the classroom stamp. The common room 
one has in mind is a fairly large, bright, lofty room with comfortable 
chairs, tables with blotting pads and writing materials, facilities for 
quiet games, access to books on shelves, flowers here and there, 
facilities for light refreshments, ash-trays for smokers—and with an 
atmosphere of freedom and friendliness in which all connected with 
the institute can meet on equal terms. Such rooms could be brought 
into being if local education authorities, as in London, agreed to make 
allowances for the moving of furniture, for cleaning, for the supply of 
an initial equipment of crockery, kettles, etc., and for the payment of 
an attendant. 

Where there are such common rooms, whether permanent or im- 
provised, the institute at once strikes the observer as alive. Before and 
between classes, the common room provides a place where all can 
forgather to talk, to read, to take a cup of tea, to smoke a cigarette. 
Many think that both men and women, boys and girls, should use 
the same common room, and the weight of opinion favours this; for 
no one can feel comfortable about the fact that the tendency in evening 
institutes, especially men’s and women’s institutes (and departments 
for men and women in other types of institute), is to keep the best 
men and women apart. It has frequently been pointed out that, in 
many cases, our present arrangements do not have the desirable result 
of bringing together (except in definitely mixed classes) the keen, 
intelligent and ambitious young man and the sensible young woman, 
who are well suited for companionship, or even marriage. 


Reading Room 


Facilities should be provided for a “quiet room” in which students 
can study, prepare homework, anc write. This room—which should 
be equipped with tables and chairs—might house the institute library. 
An institute without a library based on its requirements loses a splen- 
did opportunity of introducing students to the intelligent use of refer- 
ence and other books. Some authorities already make grants for the 
purchase of books for evening institute libraries. Students who live 
in overcrowded homes or in one room would find such a room most 
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valuable. It should not be impossible to provide a tutor to take charge 
of such a room, help students with their work, and advise about 
reading. Attendance could be recorded—if this is necessary—by 
means of the students’ attendance book approved by the Board of 
Education, which students sign on arrival and departure. An enthus- 
jastic and well-read teacher could perhaps do more in that room than 
even the specialist in the classroom to help the lamer ducks over 
stiles. 


Lighting 

Lighting is not always given due attention in evening institutes, 
although usually the actual classrooms have the maximum artificial light 
available. It is not, however, only a matter of lighting classrooms. 
Corridors, staircases and playground (if used) should be well lit. 
There should be no dark patches except in places definitely not used 
for either passage or work. The superiority of electric lighting for 
school purposes is, on the whole, accepted, although many consider 
gas lighting mellower and more pleasant for reading. Certain types of 
electric lamp, however, more than balance this difference in mellow- 
ness; and, apart from this, the advantages of electric lighting from the 
point of view of control, cleanliness and general utility strongly 
support its claims. 


Illuminated Signs 


Every institute should have a large illuminated sign bearing its 
name on the wall of the school, or in some other prominent position 
where it can easily be seen. A dim gas-lamp on the outer wall of 
the school—‘Evening Institute—Men” or “Evening Institute— 
Women”—is totally inadequate. A flood-lit printed sign, if the 
printing is kept fresh, would serve the purpose quite well; but the 
internally illuminated box sign with an inscription on both sides, hung 
from the wall like an inn sign, is even better. The possibility of using 
neon signs—the most attractive of all—should be considered. 
The use of illuminated direction plates at one or more street corners 
has sometimes been adopted with good results. The buildings used 
as evening institutes are seldom on main roads, and are often difficult 
to locate without assistance. An illuminated sign—“To—————— 
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Evening Institute”—would not only help to locate the institute, but 
also permanently advertise it. Signs not illuminated are of very little 
use, as their aid is mainly required in the evening when they are usually 
not visible. 


Other Suggestions 


Institutes should be provided with ample indoor and outdoor 
notice boards, and these should always be used. The outdoor 
notice board or boards should be well filled with printed notices with 
a main appeal to the general public, the indoor boards with notices 
of interest to the students. Nothing gives an atmosphere of activity to 
an institute—outside the students themselves—more than well-kept 
notice boards. Students and others should be encouraged to design 
colourful and attractive notices for display. Out-of-date notices should 
immediately be removed. The boards should be used to announce 
social as well as educational events, and club secretaries should be 
invited to make their announcements in this way. 

Every institute should have a shower bath for use after physical 
training. Washing hands and faces after a vigorous hour or two so 
spent is not enough. This is not only a matter of personal hygiene, 
but also a question of health; for the danger of allowing hot and 
perspiring students to go home without a chance to cool down on 
cold winter nights is obvious, and gives constant anxiety to heads and 
instructors at institutes. Public baths are invariably closed at this late 
hour, and even to-day few students attending institutes have facilities 
for complete bathing at home. The cost of providing shower baths is 
not high, and the fact that they are now considered an indispensable 
part of the equipment of boys’ clubs is an additional argument for their 
installation in evening institutes. 


Scotswomen in Conference 


W. FRASER MITCHELL 
Mr. Fraser Mitchell is on the staff of Reading University 


HE educational provisions existing in Scotland for young people 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, with special reference 
to the training of the future citizen, was the subject chosen for con- 
sideration by the Spring Conference of Edinburgh Women Citizens 
Association, which met at Black Barony, Eddlestone, Peeblesshire, 
during the last week-end in March. The organizers were fortunate in 
securing a noteworthy group of speakers, who might not inaccurately 
be described as a team, so effectively did their individual treatment of 
prescribed topics contribute to the total impression created by the 
speeches and discussions regarded as a whole. That impression was 
predominantly of a vast, varied, and highly co-ordinated effort being 
made by those responsible for the compulsory, or permissible, educa- 
tion of young persons, and by voluntary bodies concerned with 
activities of a more purely social or experimental sort. There can be 
no doubt that among intelligent middle-class women in Scotland (as 
among official educationists) the cause of Youth has already for some 
time passed beyond the stage when it requires to be pleaded and justi- 
fied, and is recognized to be one of the responsibilities of the com- 
munity, which officially makes generous provision for a diversity of 
types of Youth. The needs of Youth are now envisaged as being 
qualitative rather than quantitative, varied rather than capable of 
standardization, and bound up with the total life-situations of indi- 
viduals rather than to be met by mass provision in different grades of 
schooling. A reassuring unanimity was shown to exist among those 
officially responsible for educational administration and those who 
may be described as the pioneers of new movements. Both alike stood 
by two of Whichcote’s most striking Aphorisms: 
“Duty and Happiness are Vital Acts; and must be put forth from 
Vital Principles; 
Nothing can Spiritually Awaken a man, but what Awakens his 
Vitals; Satisfies his Understanding and Reason; and so Prevails 
with his Will and Affections.” 
321 
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These maxims, if taken as including a concern for the physical 
well-being of Youth and a recognition of the assistance which Psycho- 
logy can bring to many of Youth’s problems, may well represent the 
general sense of the Conference. 

In his Introductory Address, Dr. J. R. Peddie (Executive Officer, 
National Committee for the Training of Teachers) made plain that it is 
through the unostentatious inculcation of a@ civic sense mediated 
through the teaching of the ordinary curriculum and ordinary activi- 
ties, school or social, of the boy or girl, and not by retailing a knowledge 
of civics, that we shall produce a generation of good citizens, who 
will view “with candour, knowledge, and toleration the varied 
panorama of human activity.” “Mental Fitness” was the theme of Dr. 
Mary Collins (of the Psychology Department, University of Edin- 
burgh), who described the assistance which Psychological Clinics can 
give in two directions—(a) where there are temperamental difficulties 
to be overcome, and (4) that of Vocational Guidance. Miss Helen 
Drummond (of the College of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
Dunfermline) spoke of “Physical Fitness,” and made the interesting 
point that Physical Training should not be left to specialist teachers 
only but should be participated in by as many members of each school 
staff as possible, with a view to establishing good health as an attitude 
underlying all other activities. Principal J. Cameron Smail (of the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh) and Miss Wallace (Ministry of 
Labour Divisional Office for Scotland) dealt with “Opportunities for 
Employment in Industries.” The former, while endorsing Dr. Collins’ 
plea for endeavouring to estimate as accurately as possible an indi- 
vidual’s capacities, laid emphasis upon the importance of securing 
congenial and satisfying employment for the young as being prefer- 
able to merely safeguarding their health during working hours and 
concentrating on their “off” or leisure-time for the development of 
character, taste, and other qualities. Such is, of course, a “more 
excellent way” than is usually possible in our machine-ridden Age, 
but to ignore it is for man to capitulate to the machine, and to permit 
what almost amounts to an attempted partition of personality, dan- 
gerous alike to mental and physical health. Miss Wallace’s address 
made plain the high degree of social care which is exercised officially by 
those responsible for placing young people in employment. Such is 
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perhaps the best reply that our civilization can make to modern Anti- 
Semitism; for such care has its origins not even in Greece but in 
Western Asia, and is as old as the Book of Leviticus. The need for 
preparing Youth for leisure was analysed by Miss Mary Tweedie 
(Headmistress, The Edinburgh Ladies’ College), who urged rightly 
that this preparation must not be left to chance and directed only to 
benefit those who by being unemployed were faced with extended and 
enforced leisure. Vitality, the speaker noted, cannot be grafted on 
when occasion offers. Vital interests must be created and varied activi- 
ties encouraged at every stage of school-life—and of the child’s out-of- 
school life—so as to ensure an active and positive attitude not only in 
later boyhood and girlhood but also throughout life. 

Valuable as were all the papers read, and, also, Miss Christine 
Turnbull’s able summary of the Responsibilities of W.C.A.’s to 
Youth, the most outstanding contribution to the Conference was 
that made by Mr. J. B. Frizell (Edinburgh Education Officer), who 
in approaching the topic—‘‘Opportunities for Education: How far are 
they a Training for Citizenship?”—gave first of all a highly concen- 
trated and full account of every educational opportunity and provision 
now made by Scottish Education Authorities. This was followed by a 
consideration of “‘What is meant by Training for Citizenship?” Like 
Dr. Peddie, Mr. Frizell declared that “the best training for later life is 
satisfactory living on the plane of youth.” “Schools,” he reminded his 
hearers, “have become social in their outlook,” and, by presenting 
boys and girls with opportunities to co-operate according to their ages 
and abilities in a communal life, are doing much to prepare the citizens 
of the future. Citizenship “means not only loyalty to the State, but 
loyalty to the home, the church, the Trade Union, or whatever institu- 
tion we may serve. It implies also loyalty to the duty which lies on 
every man to do an honest day’s work, and its keynote is service. It 
assumes, moreover, a readiness to determine the validity or import- 
ance of the various claims that are made upon us, and the will and 
capacity to meet them in so far as they are worthy of our loyalty and 
our service.” If this conception of citizenship is even approximately 
correct then two things follow:— The training for citizenship demands 
opportunities for the cultivation of discriminative intelligence; it de- 
mands also opportunities for the building up of unifying sentiments 
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and consistent principles. “The first involves the exercise of the 
intellect, the second that of the emotions and the will.” Such aims will 
not be achieved by the provision of formal lessons about the functions 
of government and the procedure of the Courts. “Far more effective 
and more permanent are the informal lessons in right thinking and 
right living that come almost incidentally in the course of the social 
relationship within the school.” No formal conception of citizenship 
should be held before the young. “It is far more important that in his 
schooling the future citizen should be given a chance of discovering and 
exercising what seem to be the two essential qualities of good citizen- 
ship, namely, the capacity for critical judgment and the willingness to 
accept obligations when they are judged to be just . . . the central aim 
of citizenship may be adequately served by a school which teaches 
little directly of the structure and forms of our social world.” On the 
whole, the ordinary school studies and relationships (rather than any 
formal training) will prove the best preparation for citizenship, and, 
for this reason, great importance attaches to regulating the educational 
diet of Youth, as is being recognized by the central place given to this 
consideration by the forthcoming Conference of the British Institute 
of Adult Education. 

Edinburgh Women Citizens Association are to be congratulated on 
their Conference. If any note of criticism may be uttered it would be 
that the delegates showed the tendency to accept without question the 
young and the conditions of the world as they are. The discussions 
centred in Youth as Youth finds itself to-day, and so, to some extent 
revealed the philanthropic motive. It might have been worth while to 
have invited a speaker on Eugenics; for the most that can be done to 
assist Youth to physical and mental health will never of itself be 
sufficient to secure a better race. Again, except in Mr. Frizell’s paper, 
the general attitude adopted towards Youth was that it is the duty of 
the community to provide services for Youth. There is something 
lacking in such an attitude, and the much-criticized Victorians, who 
set older children to teach younger children in Sunday Schools, were 
mindful of one aspect of the treatment of Youth which we moderns are 
in danger of overlooking. It is in the ideals of Service and Sacrifice that 
the strength of the Continental Youth Movements—much as we 
deplore certain of their features—lies; and, especially in advocating 
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measures to secure the better physical health of the young, it may be 
well to ask ourselves: To what degree is this to be promoted, and for 
what ends? Certain Continental countries have clear replies—that 
the men may bear arms and the women children. Such are not our 
aims, and we ought to remember in time to provide safeguards for the 
balanced training of the young, lest we produce a race, athletic and 
practically active, for whom sustained intellectual effort and the finer 
shades of spiritual experience mean little. The New Paganism begins 
not with sensuality but with surpassing physical fitness, which is 
the complement of mechanical efficiency, and the material upon which 
State-tyrannies depend. Health is a means and not an end, and the 
citizen in the making is to be encouraged not only in his preparation 
for active co-operation with his contemporaries, but also in his 
preparation for another and imperishable citizenship, which depends 
ultimately on the satisfying of his Understanding and Reason, “and so 
Prevails with his Will and Affections.” 


Conference on the Teaching of Politics 


HE third national conference on teaching methods in Adult 

Education was held at the Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, on March 
21st, 1936, under the auspices of the W.E.A., the Tutors’ Association, 
the C.J.A.C., and the British Institute of Adult Education. The subject 
selected was the study of Politics. The morning session was devoted to 
One Year and Terminal courses and the afternoon to the Tutorial class. 
Sixty tutors and others attended. A summary of the discussions, though 
inevitably doing less than justice to the close-knit argument of the opening 
papers, may be useful. 


Principal Nicholson, presiding, thought the time opportune for con- 
sidering this subject. The tendency for compromises to become prin- 
ciples, particularly in the last gyeat era of compromise, the Victorian 
age, had affected politics; the Victorians had erected the parliamentary 
compromise into a principle. Tutors in politics had heavy responsi- 
bilities. With a growing nervousness of controversy, there was a 


danger that our liberty of thought would be not so much destroyed 


‘ 
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by frontal attack as frittered away. If it was to be defended, it must be 
from some position capable of being held by logical argument. Those 
adult students who gained most in their classes were those who 
achieved a new and coherent valuation. He hoped the Conference would 
clarify both the conception of methods in teaching politics and the 
definition of the field to be covered. 
C. R. Morris (Oxford) opened the session on “The Approach to 
Politics.” The pioneer class was a preparation for that study of funda- 
mentals which was only possible in a three year course. As students 
approaching the subject were apt to want an overcrowded syllabus, 
the tutor should have a clear idea of his aims. The aim in a Terminal 
course was to discover what politics was and how it could be studied. 
Though it was fashionable for experts (for instance, in sociology) to 
say that they did not know what their study was, he thought politics 
could be, if not defined, at least distinguished from philosophy, 
history and economics. There was a danger of genuine political 
interests becoming submerged by one or other of these studies. 
Political philosophy required a knowledge both of politics and of 
certain branches of philosophy (especially ethics and logic). Many 
students were keenly interested in politics, but not interested at all in 
philosophy. Many political philosophers, on the other hand, were not 
in a position (or were too impatient) to give the students the necessary 
material in the way of political facts without which they would be 
making bricks without straw. This was the real danger in having 
politics taught by philosophers at an elementary stage. The historian 
had a great advantage here in an adequate command of political facts of 
the past. The questions asked by elementary students cut across 
ordinary lines of research and were most difficult to answer; they 
wanted to know the views of the man in the street at any given 
historical crisis, and only a really competent historian could meet this 
demand. On the other hand, historians tended to discourage students 
from making their own political analysis of a given historical situation, 
and to divert them from the political.to the purely historical interest. 
To use history as an approach to politics meant the isolation of 
particular forces: a process of simplification which the historian would 
condemn. In nine cases out of ten, a historian would teach, not politics, 
but history. 
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The most urgent danger, however, to the genuine study of politics, 
came from the side of economics, in which subject many popular books 
encouraged students in their natural proclivity towards believing that 
certain simple economic changes would get rid of political problems 
altogether. This view, largely due to the influence of Marx, might be 
true, but was certainly not obvious; and its criticism was the task of 
the student of politics. The problem was how to get students to study 
issues which they were insulated against believing to be real. This 
could best be approached through the study of revolutions; for on the 
morrow of such upheavals, the main political problems were exhibited 
in a crude and obvious form; the centre of gravity changed and the 
revolutionaries emphasized the importance of institutions as against 
quick results. To study revolutionaries in action after a revolution was 
to see men putting into practice lessons they had learnt from history, 
and was the best way of getting students to realize political issues. 
The problems facing a Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon or Lenin were 
particular situations from the study of which abstract generalizations 
could be carefully built up. This required a tutor who was a good 
enough historian to maintain standards of scholarships, and keenly 
enough interested in politics to make a careful political analysis of these 
situations. For a tutor without these qualifications, purely hypothetical 
situations were safer material for political analysis. In any case, bogus 
or ill-considered history was inadmissible. 

F. J. McCulloch said that Mr. Morris had raised important questions 
concerning the nature and place of pioneer courses, the nature of 
student-demand, teaching problems and suitable curricula. The 
emphasis on the professional and intellectual integrity of the tutor was 
wholesome. He agreed that tutor and student needed clear conceptions 
of the meaning of politics; but dissented from the assumption that a 
neat and tidy, delimited course of study could be presented to students 
from above. Nor could he agree that interest in politics rarely carried 
with it an interest in political philosophy. This was a complete mis- 
reading of the nature of student demand. Students differed in experi- 
ence and ability, but certain generalizations could be made. Dis- 
satisfaction with their social status had caused a personal crisis of an 
intellectual and spiritual character; while, on the other hand, students 
possessed a permanent interest in contemporary affairs, which 
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determined the tests by which they tried the education they received. 
Politics was significant to W.E.A. students as the registration of a 
social will with which they disagreed. Thus knowledge became a way 
of life rather than a description of life. It was a revival of the attitude of 
Plato and Rousseau; they tested fact by conceptions of right. Whether 
the subject was factual or theoretical, the dominant interest was always 
in philosophical or constitutional questions. The tutor’s first problem 
was to adapt himself to this demand, to demonstrate the significance of 
his subject to life and its relevance to contemporary political issues. 
To adapt the treatment to the students’ needs was not a sacrifice of 
professional integrity. 

The second problem was how to defeat time. Short courses were 
important, not only numerically, and as an introduction for many 
students to more rigorous work, but also, for many students, as ends in 
themselves. Final success was clearly impossible; but the tutor must 
resist the temptation to provide thumb-nail sketches of wisdom. The 
student should be made aware that wisdom comes only to those pre- 
pared to undergo a prolonged intellectual discipline. In the Short 
course one must limit the number of problems which it was sought to 
solve, and be content to articulate other problems. This meant a 
rigorous attention to fundamental issues. Much depended on the 
tutor acquiring an acquaintance with relevant subjects to supplement 
his own expertness, and sincerity would be the tutor’s safeguard against 
the obvious dangers attached to this procedure. 

On the question of suitable curricula, students responded better to a 
political situation in which opposing forces were at work; to pre- 
revolutionary rather than to Napoleonic France; surely a situation in 
which conflicts of political purpose were present rather than absent 
would prove more profitable. The short course lent itself to such 
subjects as the Idea of Peace, Liberty, Equality, Social Justice. Here 
fundamental problems were dominant throughout, a central idea pro- 
vided a synthetic unity, no political situation was inevitably excluded, 
and the tutor came to grips with the needs of the students. Such treat- 
ment met both kinds of student-demand and gave confidence to the 
student that adult education was significant and worth while. 

Regarding the qualifications of tutors, the Short course was 
distinguished from the Tutorial as an Elementary from an Advanced 
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course, but the distinction ought not to apply to tutors. Inter- 
changeability of tutors should be aimed at by the W.E.A. Tutors 
should be competent to treat a small patch of a large subject in such a 
way that the student had adequate answers to a few problems and 
became aware of the wider field. 


J. Mack (North Staffs.) disagreed with Mr. Morris’s main argument 
that political philosophy did not interest students. The fact was rather 
that political philosophy had gone wrong. With Green and Bosanquet, 
it assumed that members of a society had common interests. W.E.A. 
students did not feel that the state belonged to them. They had 
different social aims, for which they formed associations to act 
together, and which could only be attained through these groups. 
Social needs could best be studied by studying particular groups and 
societies. The adjustment of group interests was the genuinely political 
question. 


A. E. Teale (Manchester) thought Mr. McCulloch misguided in sug- 
gesting that tutors should follow the demand of the students. Classes 
were anxious to discuss topical issues such as the Hoare-Laval pro- 
posals. They should not pander to the wishes of students but seek to 
utilize the limited and confused experience of the students in order to 
introduce them to the fundamental principles upon which judgments 
must be based. Eminent men trained in political philosophy made 
childish judgments on political situations, in spite of their wide 
historical or economic knowledge; how much more were students 
likely to err. 

The choice of revolutionary situations—abnormal situations—was 
attractive, as they focussed political issues. But there was the danger of 
treating abnormalities as normalities. They could, however, use the 
interest which revolutions aroused as a means of calling attention to 
more fundamental political problems. 


A. B. C. Cobban (Newcastle-on-Tyne) thought that stress should be 
laid on the method rather than on the scope of politics. Politics was a 
method: not a field of material. They should proceed from the known 
to the unknown; but other speakers had underestimated the knowledge 
of the students. In an experimental course on the basis of liberty, he 
had found discussion copious, but useful only when it came down to 
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facts. The facts within the students’ knowledge, in such matters as 
local government and period politics, could be utilized most success- 
fully. 
Dryden Brook (Yorkshire District North) confessed to a sense of 
disillusionment. A Conference of tutors to discuss aims and methods, 
as the chairman had put it, was an impertinence. Aims were the con- 
cern of the students; and they did not want what the Universities 
wanted to give them. They wanted political and social gumption—to 
be able to feel their way round the world, not to become political or 
philosophical experts. It was insulting to suggest that the students’ 
judgment was worth nothing. The experience of the working man was 
more valuable than that of the young University tutor. This was a 
co-operative effort; each could help the other. After twenty years’ 
experience of W.E.A. classes he could say that none of them had 
given him what he wanted. He had made for himself a synthesis out of 
what he had learnt in all of them. 
Councillor A. Dodd (West Lancs. and Cheshire) also felt that the 
speeches had come too exclusively from men with the academic tem- 
perament. The working man did not come to a class in order to end 
up with the same views as the tutor held. He wanted something to 
help him in his everyday life. The aim was to gain a little more 
knowledge and the method was the exchange of views which came 
out of conflict. 
F. M. Jacques (Eastern District) did not feel that the last two contri- 
butions adequately represented the views of the majority in the W.E.A. 
He was alarmed at the suggestion that if the W.E.A. did not give the 
students what they wanted they would go elsewhere; where would 
they get what they wanted? It was not easy to get students to say 
what they wanted, and if tutors adapted themselves to a majority 
decision the W.E.A. would fail completely. Students wanted help in 
solving the problems of everyday life; they did not want to have pre- 
conceived ideas bolstered up. Tutors should seek to find what kind of 
course would help students to see the full implications of the desires 
they had. 

He felt, therefore, that the most important contribution had been 
Mr. Morris’s emphasis on the difficulty and importance of making clear 
to students the difference between politics and economics. He agreed 
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with Mr. McCulloch that Short courses should be taken by Tutorial 
class tutors. 

C. R. Morris, replying to Dryden Brook, said that admittedly the 
tutor had to meet the demands of the students. He himself had never 
given the same syllabus to two classes. He had not suggested that the 
students had no knowledge, but that they did not recognize the real 
nature of the issues they were seeking to study. Perhaps in the early 
days of the W.E.A., the students were able to teach each other and 
only needed a tutor to recommend a book or two. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the tutor did need to clear up in his mind what it was that he 
was able to give. The young tutor could, perhaps, offer only an 
analysis that might seem academic. But it was significant that though 
Mr. Brook had been dissatisfied with what he had got from each single 
class, he had succeeded in making his own synthesis for himself as a 
result of several classes. This was what no tutor could do for the 
student; but it did not follow that the tutor’s service in his more 
limited range had not contributed towards the final synthesis. 


The Teaching of Politics in Tutorial Classes 


R. Bassett (Oxford) defined politics as social method. The teacher’s 
first task was to establish the existence of specifically political pro- 
blems. A more scientific approach was necessary, to define the scope 
of the study and to abstract it from other studies of social life. The 
study of politics should be a study of the methods by which human 
beings sought to control their relationships. Its concern was with the 
means to the attainment of the multiplicity of social ideals and pur- 
poses, of which it must take cognizance irrespective of their ethical 
value. It would provide a basis for judgment as to the feasibility and 
probable efficacy for their purpose of various courses of action. 

Neutrality towards ends was necessary in all educational work and 
particularly here, in the interests of a more systematic treatment of 
politics, and because of the practical difficulties connected with the 
widespread mistrust of the subject. It was doubtful if a tutor who was 
an active politician could achieve the necessary detachment. 

The argument that such rigorous delimitation would be unaccept- 
able to students raised a problem not peculiar to politics. In any case, 
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the popular view of politics as a struggle for power to control social 
relations was a sounder guide than much current academic teaching. 
Students were interested in the ways and means of attaining whatever 
social objective they might set themselves; but that interest was 
starved or sidetracked by most of the courses which professed to be 
“political.” The study of social method was a very wide subject. It was 
not restricted to any one community, or to the State, or to democracy; 
nor confined to the activities of governments or politically “active” 
citizens. It covered the establishment and maintenance of government 
itself; the political institutions resulting from the adoption of particular 
methods and conditioning further activity; the methods available to 
individuals and groups in particular circumstances; and the factors 
limiting and determining their choice of methods. 

While the main purpose was to promote an understanding of cur- 
rent problems, this did not mean that we had nothing to learn from 
history or that we could fully understand existing situations apart 
from their origins. The data of politics must be largely derived from 
history. Thorough examination of selected historical situations might 
be the best solution of the difficult teaching problem. In advocating 
what was essentially a new type of course, he emphasized the need for 
experiment. Whatever the starting point the course should aim at 
concentrating attention on this central problem of method. The facts 
of social life must be studied by reference to history, to social ideas and 
purposes, to economic structure; but the significance of these facts was 
in their influence on political activities. The danger to avoid was 
deflection of interest from the strictly political issues. In courses on 
“Political Institutions,” without an adequate study of political parties 
and movements and of the general social background, there was a 
danger of making facile comparisons or becoming merely descriptive; 
but with the end clearly in view, comparative political institutions 
could be a good approach to politics. Other possibilities included the 
topical issue of Democracy and Dictatorship—two alternative types 
of method; or, in view of the current interest in it, Marxism could be 
studied as a political method. In some classes one could begin by a 
critical analysis of the views of certain widely read writers on politics. 
Experiment on the lines suggested and the fullest exchange of views 
were highly desirable. 
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W. L. Kendall (London) said there was a rapidly increasing demand for 
information on political events and movements, the traditional response 
to which was either to tack such information to the end of a course in 
history or economics, or to offer an indigestible mass of legal detail 
entitled “Central and Local Government.” Apart from the special 
political insight of particular tutors, such courses hardly served to 
develop that ordered mind and rational thought which was the main 
aim of the Tutorial class. Mr. Bassett’s paper was a significant and 
welcome contribution towards a better conception of the subject along 
two lines: it claimed that the special problems of politics justified an 
independent position among the social sciences, and it sought a tech- 
nique of teaching which would subordinate the imparting of informa- 
tion to understanding. The argument had been that they could, by dis- 
passionate examination of historical and contemporary facts, discover 
the necessary social conditions affecting the expression of whatever 
political ideas might result from the contact between individual person- 
ality and an ordered and developing community. The tutor would then 
aim at critical analysis of such information only as could be adequately 
mastered in the time available for the class. 

To develop such an attitude in a Tutorial class had its special 
difficulties. The students must see the difference between scientific 
indecision and qualified assent on the one hand, and the comforting 
certainties of street corner discussions on the other. This mental 
discipline was a prime consideration. It involved a training in using 
definition, logical forms and precise statement; and a general examina- 
tion of popular political terms was a useful preliminary. It also involved 
the ability to appreciate an argument, and familiarity with the main 
approaches to the general problem. The main trends of recent political 
thought could therefore be discussed; which would have the further 
effect of relating the particular interests of the student to the large scale 
problem. Students had generally definite, if inelastic, interests, and 
considerable experience of political problems within certain limitations. 
The aim was to expand this interest and experience and to establish the 
“problem attitude,” thus breaking the vicious circle of “street politics.” 

Finally the course should aim at providing a coherent and under- 
standable body of information. For this, selected periods of history 
could be drawn upon, though the need of a special technique and 
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background on the students’ part was a difficulty. With contemporary 
events, topicality was a great advantage, and would command 
interest, leading to realistic conclusions; the lack of suitable books was 
the great drawback. The temptation of a general survey must be 
resisted. There was scope for written work in students specializing 
individually within the syllabus; the work in class would supply the 
correct perspective. 

Scientific discussion should result, with the tutor setting the pace 
by showing “indifference” to the moral value of the conclusions. But 
this over-simplified the Tutorial class problem. It was not desirable 
that the sole effect should be to replace conviction by a bewildered 
detachment. The student should supplement his class experience by 
real experience in political living as an active social agent. Outside 
the class there should be opportunities for the exchange of enthusiasms 
as well as arguments, and the tutor should not be excluded. 

J. B. Jones (South Wales) thought that they should aim at teaching 
students to study objectively, but that could not be attained by 
divorcing the subject from life. The Adult student was quite different 
from the University student. His object was not to pass examinations, 
but to get a philosophy of life. He would not find that in any one class, 
but he might find it in a combination of classes. 

F. J. McCulloch (Leeds) said that Mr. Kendall went out of his way to 
include any interests his student might have. Mr. Bassett went out of 
his way to exclude them. Looking at the present political position, 
students felt that forces were at work similar to those at work in 
Germany and Russia, but that here there was a different method. Mr. 
Bassett wanted to study dead social forms, but political methods 
changed every day. In the student’s mind there was a sense of crisis; 
in the tutor’s mind there was a sense of detachment. Could this be 
harmonized? If a tutor was not interested in social and political ends, 
was he qualified to take a political class? 

J. Mack (North Staffs.) agreed that Mr. Bassett was right in requiring 
a new objectivity in politics and sociology generally, but objectivity 
did not mean detachment. Mr. Bassett was aiming at the Robbinization 
of politics. His aim was to be interested in certain social ends as 
apart from other ends. The scientific approach to political problems 
meant an unreal and forced detachment. Some of their most effective 
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colleagues had realized the need of a genuine emotional response, but 
this made them unpopular with their colleagues. He agreed with those 
who wanted the objective approach, but the upholders of this point of 
view must change their method. The aim of the study of politics 
should be the cultivation of “‘social judgment.” 

Dryden Brook maintained that they as a movement might indulge in 
talk about lack of bias and objectivity, but they did come out of the 
working-class movement composed of the Trade Unions and the 
Co-operative movement. The last named bodies had become more 
conscious of the use of politics for a definite purpose. How was the 
W.E.A. to cut itself off from this? Mr. Bassett would have politics 
cover everything except what they wanted to do with it. Education 
must be a dynamic force. They were in this movement because they 
believed in social change. The hard experience of life had taught them 
that they were not going to get what they wanted in the present social 
order. Unless the W.E.A. grasped the purpose which people had in 
joining it, it was going to fail. The University influence on the W.E.A. 
had not been a healthy one. 

J. Cameron (Leicester) said that like Mr. Bassett his main difficulty was 
not theoretical, but one of practical teaching. If they were to study 
politics, not as social method, but as certain definite types of social 
method and without reference to the ends they implied, and without 
reference to the wishes of the tutor or the students, they made the sub- 
ject more difficult than it need be and very uninteresting. Any study of 
political method implied a fairly wide knowledge; they ought to have 
half-a-dozen classes to lead up to it. To narrow the field to this extent 
would make it incomprehensible to the students. Mr. Kendall asked for 
practical experiments. He (Mr. Cameron) was taking a course for com- 
paratively experienced students entitled “The Background of Social 
Science,” dividing it into three definite periods: (1) Early Capitalism; 
(2) the end of the Nineteenth Century and the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century—State Intervention; (3) how a social and 
economic crisis effects big changes in economic science. That kind of 
course could not be pursued by an aloof and detached tutor. 

J. H. Matthews (Southern District) insisted that students were very 
much concerned with means. The ends they sought always remained 
much the same. He wanted a teaching of politics which would provide 
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an effective discussion of the means to the aims they sought to achieve. 
A group of socialist students and a socialist tutor could be very effec- 
tive, if they were willing to be realists. Once they agreed about ends, 
the means should be capable of scientific determination. 


A. E. Teale (Manchester) thought that the ends entertained by 
different people had all been different. Politics was concerned, not 
with the ends which people had in view, but with the means by which 
they might be realized. Not only individuals but countries entertained 
different social ends, so there could be diverse ways of trying to 
realize them. The only way to define politics was by assumption and 
by a rigid delimitation of the field. 


G. H. Pateman (Cambridge) confessed to a sense of disappointment. 
Tutors were not agreed as to what the subject should be. The L.E.A. 
might come down on them and say that this was not politics but party 
teaching. By Mr. Morris’s method, people would come to understand 
politics by the time they reached their dotage. 


W. L. Kendall, replying, said that there was an underlying confusion in 
the discussion. The idea seemed to prevail that classes should be treated 
as churches. The W.E.A. assumed that whatever was in an individual 
could only be brought out in terms of a partial experience of scientific 
study. There must be an understanding of the limitation of informa- 
tion. If they were to have adequate classes, they must be based on the 
scientific approach; there must be an atmosphere of indifference. It was 
not necessary for the tutor to be a mental eunuch, but he must be able 
to control his subject matter. Their classes, in the last resort, were not 
very much help, if they were not allied to a movement. Tutors should 
be in sympathy with the interests of the class and should be able to 
relate scientific thought to personal ideals. The class should supply the 
training in scientific thought, the movement the training in social 
living. 

R. Bassett said that Mr. Mack had coined the phrase “the Robbiniza- 
tion of politics.” He could have been paid no higher compliment. He 
was surprised by the suggestion that he wanted to confine the study 
of politics to dead political forms; his main argument was that the study 
of politics should be a study of political activities. Students were con- 
cerned with ends, but were they not interested in how to attain what 
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they set out to attain? This was in his view the essential political 
problem. 
Principal Nicholson, summing up, said that he did not think anyone 
would wish to return to the old arid study of politics through political 
ideas in time sequence or the machinery of various political govern- 
ments. This had been fertilized by the discovery that political thought 
could be directly related to political action. When they were thinking, 
they ought to be objective; on the other hand, he was sure that political 
action was not determined by thought alone. Feeling was extremely 
important in political situations. If their study was moved away from 
abstract situations to political movements and governments, they must 
study how feeling was related to action. Politics could not be objective 
in Adult classes, because of the active interest of their students; the 
widening of their horizon had been forced upon them by the working 
class movement itself. In Germany there was a great deal of education, 
but this did not save her people from political disaster. He did not 
wish to set feeling and thought against each other. In Adult classes, 
education of feeling could not proceed by suppressing all reference to 
ends, but only if they allowed as free a discussion of ends as of 
activities. 
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Gramophone Notes 


J. R. WILLIAMS 

Opera 

HE most imposing achievement of the last three months, in the way 
"Ter ordinary issues, is the recording of the first act of “Die Walkiire” 
under Bruno Walter, with Lotte Lehmann, Melchior and Emanuel List as 
principals and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra to account for the 
orchestral tissue (H.M.V., DB2636—43). In scale the recording is not out- 
standing—it has long been possible to buy the complete “Tristan” —but 
the quality of the achievement is remarkable. We are at the point now when, 
given a good machine and automatic changing apparatus, it is really possible, 
by turning the lights out and listening concentratedly, to capture something 
like the genuine atmosphere of even Wagnerian opera. This performance 
is quite a beautiful piece of work, thanks to Bruno Walter, who treats 
Wagner as if he were a distinguished musician (which I suppose, after all, 
he was), refuses all temptations to melodramatic coarseness, and makes 
continual poetry of the score, which (being the beginning of Wagner’s 
maturity) is as rich in moments of quietude as in effects of power. 


Orchestral Music and Concertos 


An Englishman may be forgiven for turning with special affection to the 
Enigma Variations of Elgar, now once more recorded. The treatment by 
Adrian Boult and the B.B.C. Orchestra is neither disappointing nor par- 
ticularly enthusiasm-kindling. Clean, clear and faithful to the composer’s 
directions, it gives a fair picture of the score (H.M.V., DB2800—2). 
Another English recording of some importance is that of Vaughan 
Williams’s Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis, for string orchestra, which is 
to the credit of Decca. It is very gratifying that this fine work should make 
its first gramophone appearance in such an inexpensive form—two half- 
crown discs (K815—16). The Fantasia dates from the days when Vaughan 
Williams had just discovered what sort of music he really wanted to write. 
He still occasionally played with his newly-discovered harmonies (as 
Debussy and Ravel, before him, constantly did with theirs) instead of using 
them in a steadily progressing scheme; but he had discovered that mystical 
vein which marks him as one of the finer spirits of our time. This per- 
formance, by an amplified Boyd Neel Orchestra, is a very creditable one. 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony appears again, and this time Wein- 
gartner and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra provide what can fairly 
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claim to be a standard recording. There are no stunts: care and respect are 
evident everywhere. The slow movement, though taken a shade quicker 
than by some conductors, undoubtedly agrees with Beethoven’s marking. 
It is a pity that the long passages of Beethoven’s orchestration always record 
rather harshly, but that is because of their inherent defects, due to the 
imperfect state of Beethoven’s orchestra, rather than because of the machine’s 
incompetence. 

Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” issued by Columbia in an effective version 
(LX489—90), may go into an historical library, since it represents the begin- 
ning of his tone-poem career; but it is terribly garish, and compares very 
poorly with the really impressive Faust Symphony issued a few months ago. 

Two Concertos, in recordings of high quality, are amongst the best 
things in the period under review. Haydn’s popular ’cello concerto in 
D major is given a sober, responsible performance by Emanuel Feuermann, 
to the accompaniment of an unspecified orchestra under Malcolm Sargent 
(Columbia, LX472—5). Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat (K450) is, 
in this recording, a fit companion. It is played by Elly Ney and an orchestra 
under one Dr. W. van Hoogstraten, and though the concerto is not reckoned 
amongst the very first flight of Mozart’s, it is good music, and the per- 
formance has the best qualities of mid-European musicianship. There are no 
inappropriate cadenzas, there is no irrelevant showmanship, only care, 
finish, restraint and respect for the spirit of the composer. 

Decca makes an important addition in this department with Bach’s 
Violin Concerto in A minor played by Yvonne Astruc to the accompani- 
ment of a small but adequate string orchestra (CA8225—6). 


Chamber Music 


Mozart, the clearness of whose texture all gramophonists must continually 
bless, once more figures prominently in the chamber music department, 
two string quartets from his maturest years having been recorded. The one 
in F major (K590) was indeed the last he wrote and the first movement is as 
solid a piece of work as he ever did. The Budapest Quartet perhaps give 
a slight overcharge of brilliance to the Finale, but it is a masterly per- 
formance on the whole (H.M.V., DB2514—16). The A major quartet (K464) 
is almost as good—indeed there would be no “almost” if it were not for a 
too-long set of variations by way of slow movement. Even so the set is 
redeemed by one variation—with the dancing ’cello part—which is amongst 
the finest of its kind in existence. The whole performance by the Roth 
Quartet is admirable, having breadth as well as delicacy (Columbia, 
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The Lener combination has made an important addition to its achieve- 
ments in recording Beethoven’s string quartet in A minor, Op. 131 
(Columbia, LX463—7). The severities of the last Beethoven quartets are not 
what one expects the Lener people to convey best, but this particular work 
suits them remarkably well, and the recording may be unhesitatingly 
recommended. 

There is also a new version of the Franck Violin Sonata—one by the 
Menuhin brother and sister, showing all their surprising maturity as well as 
their inevitable touches of immaturity (H.M.V., DB2742—5). And Modern- 
ismus is represented by one work—Darius Milhaud’s String Quartet No. 7, 
which puts its tongue out with great spirit and naughty-boyish verve. As 
this cheeky little work is issued by Decca (the Galimir Quartet performing), 
anyone can feel he is in the really smart movement for five shillings 
(DE7054-5). 


Piano and Harpsichord 


There are pianistic trillings—Balakirev’s “Islamey” (H.M.V., DB2675), 
in a recording by Simon Barer which, for all its flashing brilliants, does not 
eclipse the musical qualities of an existing one by the young English player, 
Cyril Smith; and dazzling Chopin performances by the newest dragon-fly, 
Horowitz (H.M.V. have wonderfully crowded the large Mazurka in C sharp 
minor, the study in the same key, Op. 10, No. 4, and the black-key study, 
on to one brilliant disc, DB2788). But to the musical scholar these seem very 
slight things compared with Wanda Landowska’s harpsichord reconstruc- 
tion of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue (H.M.V., DB4993—4). 
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Reviews 
A TREASURY OF MODERN POETRY edited by R. L. Megroz (Pitman) 7s. 6d. 


THIS is an anthology of the verse of the last forty years in which the work 
of seventy poets is represented. The patient sifting of material that has 
resulted in the inclusion of so much that is new to anthologies deserves the 
gratitude of all poetry lovers. Twentieth Century verse has been so often 
anthologized that one had béen tempted to sigh for a breathing space during 
which Time, the best selector of all, might do his work: the quality of this 
volume is its own justification. For one thing the Editor has made it his 
business to include more than the pretty little lyric with its facile shaping 
of a single and simple emotion that has been the staple of so many recent 
books of the kind, and, by choosing poems of more ambitious scope shows 
poetry to-day, as in the days of “Faerie Queene,” or “Paradise Lost,” 
or “Absalom and Achitophel,” to be a thing that stretches the mind as well 
as indulges the sensuous fancy. The better! Music is on a higher plane in 
the great symphony than in the small nocturne. In spite of the reputation 
of “The Testament of Beauty” in our day we have been in some danger of 
forgetting this. 

It is hard for the reviewer to resist the temptation to note omissions. 
Mr. Megroz, in attempting to “represent English poetry either at its best 
or at least at its most characteristic” during the last forty years, omits 
A. E. Housman, Bridges, A. E., Rupert Brooke, and J. E. Flecker among 
others from the poets of yesterday, and Auden, Day Lewis, Stephen Spender, 
and Dorothy Wellesley from those of recent years. I have already affirmed 
the quality of the book, but whether, with these omissions, it can be said 
to be wholly representative of this century is another matter. True that the 
vogue of some of the elders I have named has lost its lustre, so has that of 
yesterday’s hats: but reputations have an odd way of reaffirming themselves. 
The angle of the emotion of Rupert Brooke for the rivers and suns of home 
is something out of fashion now, but its recurrence in the heart of man is as 
inevitable as the return of the feeling of Romeo for his Juliet. Browning’s 
thrush has already recaptured his first fine careless rapture. Human nature 
varies: it does not fundamentally change. Against these omissions we may 
balance the positive good of the inclusion of Austin Clarke, and 
F. R. Higgins, and Ruth Pitter, Padraic Fallon, Hugh Macdiarmid and 
Hamish Maclaren, as well as the better known Sitwells, and Herbert Palmer, 
and Michael Roberts, and V. Sackville-West. 

It may prove to be as true of our own day as of the great age of Greece, 
the Renaissance, and the French Revolution, that great poetry has been 
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created out of the world’s growing pains. Certainly poetry is again being 
treated as deserving the passionate pre-occupation of the whole man and 
not as the diversion of an idle hour. The poet asks what pain tightens the 
whole fine nervous web of Earth’s body. Time and again the younger poets 
exploit this theme. In Charles Williams’s fine poem “Domesticity” the match 
that lights our fire lighted also that of Joan or Du Monlay or Ridley’s candle, 
the bars of cots or nurseries are grasped over the tender young fingers that 
hold them by the ghostly hands of all who have languished behind the bars 
of earth’s prisons, the cellar steps of our homes lead to the lice-ridden 
prisoners of the Bastille or the Tower. Still 


“Hate steams like a pestilence upward, though far above 
They build the millennium in storied peace and goodwill.” 


T. S. Eliot developed a similar idea in “Murder in the Cathedral.” 

With this wealth of recent work before us it is easy to illustrate how far 
poetry has freed itself from the cloying sweetness and melody of that of 
last century. The imagery of the youngest group is marked by an astringency, 
a pungency, an almost perverse ingenuity, that compares with that of the 
seventeenth century metaphysicals whom some call their exemplars. They 
are “eavesdroppers of loveliness” still, but with a difference. Lawrence’s 
imagery is too well known to need illustration, but John Pudney has 


“we the cheats 
Grasping at stringy daylight” 
and F. R. Higgins’s “Cradle Song” 
“May nothing nose the gentle birds 
Abroad in the crawl of night,” 
(“crawl of night” is good), or we may come across the anchorite “ribbed 
with hunger,” or youth 
“Seeking honey in the moon’s holes 
And a dandelion on a yew tree.” 
Edgell Rickword has the moon’s 
“grand air of a punk. 
on Heaven’s streets soliciting white saints,” 


a description that might a little surprise that lady “‘pale for weariness of 
climbing heaven and gazing down on earth,” since, chaste and fair, she 
has been called many things in her passage through poetry, but not, I 
think, that. 

Best of all in this vein is Ruth Pitter’s evocation of beauty, Archangel 
in the dawn of life and angel in the morning, but, after being lost sight of 
in the labours of the noon, reappearing in the afternoon as a kind of 
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auntie mabel sitting in a libertyhat and guineahen foulard gown under 
pinkypanky rambler roses; from which ultimate corruption may sharp- 
horned terror make us fly. Blistering! But how true. 

For the rest, here are wit and profundity, exaltation and mockery, despair, 
contemplation and ecstasy, here verse bond and free, assonance and rhyme 
and lack of it, the whole gamut as they were ever in English poetry. Age 
has not withered them nor custom staled. They live again in the last forty, 
the last fifteen years. 

The Adult student, for whom the book is better fitted than for the 
schools, had better come to it equipped with some knowledge of the poetry 
of the past. Its best treasures will not be lightly won, but only by the serious 
application and real thought that good art demands. 

IRENE C. MAJOR-STEVENSON 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND by £. L. Hasluck (Cambridge University 
Press) 125. 6d. 

THERE are now three books on English Local Government which very 
competently serve the student and the man in the street. The smallest is 
John Maud’s Local Government in the Home University Library; there is 
Hart and Hart’s Law of English Local Government and Administration; 
and there is Finer’s English Local Government. The first is a very good 
introduction, scientific and relaxes the unavoidable toughness of the subject 
with lightness of expression. The second is an excellent synopsis and 
arrangement of the legal basis of the system, lucidly and intelligently 
presented. The third is a comprehensive analysis of the legal foundations, 
the practical working, and the emergent problems. 

What does Mr. Hasluck seek, and what original contribution has he to 
offer? He tells you in the Preface. “A considerable knowledge of Statute 
Law is essential to the advanced student of this subject, but the beginner 
often finds himself appalled and bewildered by the mass of detailed statutory 
provisions presented in the stock text-books on municipal work. Too many 
students make the mistake of trying to commit to memory a host of facts 
drawn from the Statutes and Statutory Orders. . . . A brief survey of the 
actual working of the system renders the student’s task a much easier one, 
and enables him to undertake an attack on the more formal study with 
greater understanding and enlightenment.” So Mr. Hasluck intends to 
brighten up this difficult subject. But that is not all. He has something to 
add to ‘the usual run of text-books.’ “There is,” he says, “‘a real need for a 
raising of the standard of knowledge and efficiency in the elected element 
of our Local Government. And if these strictures (Mr. Hasluck’s on local 
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government Councillors) provoke discussion and stimulate thought some 
good will have been effected. There will certainly be no need for any 
Councillor to feel offended at these criticisms of the elected element. As is 
pointed out, there are many exceptions to the general inadequacy of the 
elected representatives to their task. . . . In any case, these words of censure 
cannot apply to any Councillor who happens to read them; if he were one 
of the unintelligent he would certainly never be found reading a book on 
Local Government.” 

I suppose that Mr. Hasluck has served on a local government council 
or committee, for there are traces here and there of direct observation. 
But nowhere, or hardly anywhere, does direct experience seem to have made 
his perception and judgment keener than those at work in the three books 
mentioned above. Nowhere, with the exception of his remarks on the 
Councillors, which we shall discuss presently. He has adopted that arrange- 
ment of the material which was established first in Finer’s work, and later 
used, with certain additions, in the treatise by Hart and Hart. Even the 
arrangement of the material in each chapter and section follows the previous 
authors, with some slight exceptions, which are not in the interests of 
clarity. Now let us consider his approach to the beginner and the common 
man. He has saved them some annoyance by complete omission of footnotes 
or other devices to establish the authority of the text. But at the same time 
he has deprived them of the feeling of authority secreted in such foundations. 
And what of the approach in terms of style and presentation? It would have 
been possible to do something in the style of Bagehot’s The English Con- 
stitution, or Low’s The Governance of England. But Mr. Hasluck has neither 
that richness of information nor that penetration and illuminating quality 
of mind nor that general intellectual distinction which has made of the one a 
major and the other a minor classic. Then what has Mr. Hasluck accomp- 
lished? He has vulgarized and cheapened good material previously gathered 
and treated of by original authors. The book fails in this vulgarization so far 
as it is addressed to the student and the Councillor, even the intelligent one, 
by reason of the academic language, and the practice of making allusions 
without giving explanations. For the common man you must either omit 
or explain at length; and Mr. Hasluck cannot omit (I don’t know why), 
and he doesn’t explain. For example, he simply could not omit the Bentham- 
ites (page 97), but he does not correctly explain the nature of Bentham’s 
influence. He could not omit the problem of ‘administrative law’, but his 
discussion of the issues (pp. 105-109) is hopelessly inadequate. The nature 
of the problem cannot be given in that space. What are the respective merits 
of law dispensed by the courts and by the Departments? Why has a power of 
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subordinate legislation passed to the Departments? What is the nature of 
the safeguards demanded in the various procedures? And what are the things 
to be safeguarded? Mr. Hasluck has put the husk into the shop-window 
and swept out the kernel. Again, in order to vulgarize, Mr. Hasluck some- 
times foreshortens a discussion, and instead of producing clarity achieves 
nothing but confusion. Thus (on page 214): “ “The rates’ may be described 
as a tax levied upon‘real property’—land, houses and buildings—according 
to the value of that property. Like the Income-tax, the local rate is levied on a 
percentage of the total revenue value of the property, expressed as a levy 
of so much in the pound. But a cardinal distinction between the Income-tax 
and the rate is that whereas the former is levied on all sorts of valuable 
property——salaries, revenues from investments, rent-receipts, and the 
estimated annual value of land and buildings—the rate confines its attention 
to land, the fixtures on land—mainly buildings—and valuable rights arising 
out of land.” This too sudden intrusion of Income-tax is bewildering to all 
who do not know the rudiments of the subject. And the book is written 
for these! Moreover, where does the phrase “levied on a percentage” come 
from? The Income-tax is levied not on a percentage of your income, but 
on your income. Rates are levied not on a percentage of the annual value 
of real property, but on the annual value. If Mr. Hasluck wants to say that 
there are certain reliefs, it is simpler to say that; and it has the not unim- 
portant merit of being accurate. There has been much controversy about 
‘percentage’ and ‘block grants’ in recent years, and we shall shortly 
witness a recurrence of the topic. Does Mr. Hasluck help the student to 
understand the nature of the issue? No. And so one could go on all through 
the book which is intended to clarify the subject for beginners and 
intelligent Councillors. 

What seems to have happened is this. Mr. Hasluck acquired some cynical 
views about some Councillors. He equated this knowledge with local 
government. If he gave the ‘low-down’ on this branch of his knowledge we 
should have the ‘low-down’ on English local government! But when it was 
all put down on paper (pages 32 to 58), it did not appear so considerable, 
even when decked out by such bright quips (they recur too, too often) as 
“Don’t shoot the Councillors; they’re doing their best.” So the rest of the 
book was added. What has he to contribute on this branch of the subject, 
so exclusively his own? He is against the incursion of Party into local 
politics “from the point of view of pure reason.” All the banal arguments 
are trotted out. Has Mr. Hasluck ever considered the effect of the absence 
of Party on the lack of co-ordination and initiative, but especially on the 
former, in the functioning of local Councils? He rebukes the electors for 
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not being able to mention the names of more than two or three local 
councillors—it would be less necessary to deplore this if a responsible 
Party organized the elections. His gentle sneer that local news is fully 
reported in the local papers, “more because it provides genuine local news 
for filling the columns of the paper than because of any great demand for it,” 
contains an element of truth. But, sir, if you want to improve English local 
government, you should say what an important part publicity has upon the 
unearthing of local scandals and the inducing of men to give their time to 
municipal work because of the prestige attached to it. The apathy and the 
ignorance of the voters is no original discovery of Mr. Hasluck’s, but it 
would have been original, or at any rate sensible, if he had said that these 
can best be overcome only by the management of elections by political 
Parties, if by anything. “From the point of view of pure reason!” Mr. 
Hasluck is very amused by discussions in the Councils he has attended and 
appalled by the impression of incapacity. I also have been amused; I have 
been appalled by incapacity; I have been angered by the stubborn plodding 
of Committees at their own unresponsive pace. But I have been also amazed 
at the rapid and accurate intuitions of Committeemen, superior to that of 
many learned men I know; I have been gratified by their happy readiness 
to follow those on their Committee who have proved themselves worthy 
of their confidence; and I have been thrilled by the public spirit, the candour, 
the efforts at self-education, of scores of plain men and women, in the 
practice of English local government. Supposing that they do like the title 
of ‘J.P.’ ; to be addressed as ‘Councillor Smith’; to enjoy social prestige? 
What of that? Are we not all alike? Do we not enjoy, though we pretend 
to deprecate the approbation of our fellow-men? If this is the “low-down” 
on English local government, it is also the “low-down” on English central 
government, and on government and society and men and women every- 
where and always. 

It is an error of stupendous proportions to imagine that appearance is 
always reality; it is necessary to go behind the cavalcade of so-called “facts” 
and parade explanatory facts before one’s readers also. 

Hence, I do not consider that Mr. Hasluck has vulgarized the study in 
such a manner as to achieve his own purpose. Nor has he made any original 
contribution. And he has often failed to see the real problems. But he has 
cheapened the material. He somewhere suggests that there should be avail- 
able in the public library a set of books on English local government, but 
he does not trouble to give the names of them; nor does he offer his readers 
any guidance on that further reading to which his book is to be an intro- 
duction. Nor does he acknowledge the books upon which much of his book 
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must have been based, even down to the borrowing of such a term as 
‘compendious’ as a contrast to ad hoc local authorities, first used in 1933. 
The student had better settle down to the serious books on his subject; 
and the intelligent Councillor might begin with either Maud’s Local Govern- 
ment or Jenning’s Principles of Local Government Lhw. 
TEACHER—PRACTITIONER 


THE JACOBEAN DRAMA by U. M. Ellis-Fermor (Methuen) 12s. 6d. 

THE usual extension of the term “Elizabethan” to cover all the English drama 
before 1642 lends itself to serious distortion of the critical judgment, and 
Miss Ellis-Fermor has shown wisdom as well as originality in devoting a 
volume to the Jacobean period, dealing roughly with the years from 1598 
to 1623. By thus taking as her starting point a time when the truly Elizabethan 
spirit was flagging, and by reserving for the end her treatment of the Shakes- 
pearian Transmutation of common themes and moods, she has ensured that 
the great playwrights of the new age, Jonson, Middleton, Chapman, Webster, 
and the rest, shall be approached for their own sakes and with an open mind. 

She writes avowedly not as a historian but as an interpreter, seeking to 
trace in the work of less than a dozen writers “certain dominant lines of 
thought and habits of dramatic technique” which characterize this new age, 
and this selection of a limited theme is a source both of strength and of 
weakness. The attitude of “passionate uncertainty” before the fundamental 
problems of life and death, man and god, which inspires the tragedy of 
Marston, Webster, and Tourneur, which underlies the bitter comedy of 
Middleton, and which forms the subject of Greville’s quasi-dramatic dis- 
sertations, may well be taken as the most outstanding characteristic of the 
earlier Jacobean age, and Miss Ellis-Fermor’s recognition of it gives to her 
treatment of these writers a compelling urgency and profundity over and 
above the excellence of her analyses of individual plays and writers and the 
penetrating insight of many passing comments. 

It follows, however, that writers who have little or nothing of this mood 
suffer in comparison. This hardly matters when it merely leads to the omission 
of Heywood and the inclusion of Ford, for the worst that can come of this 
is that a reader careless enough to neglect her warnings may fall into the 
purely chronological errors of supposing that Ford’s plays belong to her 
period and that Heywood’s do not; it is more regrettable when it leads her to 
give no more space to all the joyous vitality of Dekker than to the two closet 
dramas of Fulke Freville, since a reader of average obtuseness may make the 
less easily corrected mistake of imagining that in her opinion Dekker was 
merely a man who did not express these dominant ideas very well, instead of 
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being a man who held radically different ideas and expressed them admir- 
ably; it is most serious in her treatment of writers who belong in spirit to the 
latter half of the reign, after 1610 or 1611, when—as she recognizes—these 
ideas were no longer dominant at all. For all her appreciation of Fletcher’s 
incidental beauties she seems rather impatient of the new ideals of chivalry 
and self-reliance which shine in the plays of his maturity (though she can 
spare a word of praise for them when she finds them reflected in Ford), and 
it is perhaps significant that she quotes most freely his earlier and still 
uncertain work. 

It is tempting to suggest that Miss Ellis-Fermor, who has already written 
so admirably on Marlowe, has really set out in the present work to trace the 
influence of his thought on his successors; she does regard him as the 
spiritual father of the early Jacobean age, and her always incisive inter- 
pretation is at its most brilliant when she is elucidating his legacy of “‘pas- 
sionate uncertainty.” 

A. K. MCILWRAITH 


FULL STATURE: Education and To-morrow dy H. G. Stead (James Nisbet) 
4s. 6d. 

since Dr. Stead nowhere indicates that in part the materials of his book have 
done previous service as contributions to educational journals, one can only 
assume that the latter type of exposition has become familiar to him and so 
affected his style. Instead of in suceessive chapters presenting his main 
thesis—which is a sound one—supporting it by a series of arguments, and 
suggesting several practical applications, all of which might have been done 
adequately in the course of an article of moderate length, the author has given 
his readers a collection of loosely connected chapters which do not gradually 
unfold a theme but in which there is considerable reiteration of what Dr. 
Stead considers important. 

In these chapters Dr. Stead offers the prospect of a reformation in educa- 
tional principles and methods, whose greatest attraction, at the same time as 
it must prove its greatest weakness, lies in its intangibility. For the static 
Utopias of older thinkers (which he condemns) he offers a kind of evolu- 
tionary spiritual activity, as indistinct in its outlines as the vision of Ezekiel 
by the river of Chebar, but in his very desire to meet the needs of the age, as 
summed up in General Smuts’ significant phrase about a humanity that is 
on the march, he has forgotten that humanity necessarily encamps for the night 
and at times lingers in an oasis. 

Teachers, it is to be hoped, however, will not be too readily allured by 
Dr. Stead’s incantations; for, while he writes of Reality (and has come to 
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write as he does as a result of his public work as Chief Education Officer of 
Chesterfield), there accompanies his pleadings a curious undertone which 
invites us to come away “with a fairy hand in hand.” This is the more 
extraordinary because the truly valuable point which the writer makes is 
that what is wanted to-day is not more administrative reorganization of 
schooling (such as followed the Hadow Reports) but speedy and well- 
thought-out educational reorganization. Such reorganization, he holds, 
should provide for every child an approach to life, not an escape from life. In 
addition to the prevailing confusion in the political, social, and intellectual 
spheres, into which all modern children are born, the noteworthy fact of the 
falling birthrate will result in a greater burden being laid upon those who 
survive to manhood. There will be fewer people but more rather than less 
responsibilities to be met. Those who are to meet them must, therefore, be 
given the best possible education we can advise. And this education Dr. 
Stead believes should not be restricted by contemporary cultural or social 
conventions. If, as is alleged by some investigators, there is a growing 
incidence of feeble-mindedness, this fact, or the nature of what appears to be 
a fact, should be definitely established. If numbers of those children who on 
a first investigation may appear to be feeble-minded are shown to be simply 
“mal-adjusted,” then a great drive must be made for mental-health (or psy- 
chological) clinics, parallel to that now being made in the interests of physi- 
cal health. Financial conditions must not be allowed to determine the nature 
of the education a child receives, nor must aéility to benefit be so interpreted 
as to suggest that those who possess certain abilities are of higher value than 
other members of the community. What precisely this last viewpoint in- 
volves is not made clear, but the general trend of Dr. Stead’s argument 
suggests a social implication. Men are to be valued for their social qualities. 
The only real vocation for a man is to be a man. The activities, therefore, 
to which the young are introduced by way of schooling should be chosen 
with this as their main aim. 

But over-stated social demands may well provide a new tyranny. The only 
education that is of value is unquestionably that which prepares men for 
adequate and worthy human relationships. Scholarship is widely recognized 
as being valuable only so far as it is dynamic scholarship; but it is fatally easy 
to suppose that all morality is good in itself, whereas morality, just as scholar- 
ship, is either static or dynamic. It is to the discovery of how to render 
dynamic the varied activities of men that educationists must address them- 
selves. It is not what is taught but the spirit which informs the teaching that 
matters, a fact which Dr. Stead states explicitly in dealing with civics. 
Elsewhere he seems to lose sight of this principle and to pin his faith to an 
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artificial association of the young of the same age in the same schools— 
which he would make and call mu/ti-bias schools. But, probably, the last place 
in the world where ai! boys ought to be is in schools of the same type, and 
society would lose and not gain from their being so placed. 

Just as the Frenchman, the German, and the Englishman, educated largely 
according to national traditions, are enabled by their education to make the 
most effective contribution to civilization at large, so boys of various 
types, educated in divers manners, are likely to offer most to the enrichment 
of society. 

Preparation for adequate and worthy human relationships must in the end 
depend upon a just selection of values. The vocation of man requires careful 
definition: first others, and then the boy himself, must determine what kind 
of man he is to be. It does matter whether one shares with one’s friends an 
enthusiasm for music, a science, geographical exploration and like interests, 
or an enthusiasm for the popular cinema or professionalized sport. By sharing 
as generously as possible the best things in life (and to this sharing the Adult 
Education Movement and the B.B.C. have made notable contributions) men 
are rendered truly social and society enriched. When, however, the differen- 
tial qualities in interests and activities are lost sight of, and any activities that 
bring men together are regarded as of high, (or, even equal) social worth, all 
sense of value will gradually disappear and society deteriorate. In so far as he 
has made his educational reforms explicit Dr. Stead would appear to acquiesce 
in the sacrifice of value to some sort of social ideal, and, by doing so, to pay 
insufficient attention to the fact that society depends ultimately upon the 
values that give it significance, and which it in turn exists to perpetuate and 
transmit. 

W. FRASER MITCHELL 


CLEAR THINKING 


An Elementary Course of Preparation for Citizenship 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


On the need for clear thinking to-day by citizens of a democracy 
it is not necessary to dwell. e aim of this book is to warn the 
student of the errors in reasoning he is likely to make himself, 
to train him to detect sophistry in other people’s arguments, and 
to make him resist his natural susceptibility to suggestion. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 
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SOUTH WALES NEEDS A PLAN by H. A. Marquand (Allen and Unwin) 7s. 6d. 
LIBERAL economics, although experiencing a revival among theorists, is giv- 
ing way everywhere in practice to neo-mercantile policies of state-controlled 
or nationally planned economies. Russia has led the way by instituting a 
series of five year plans. In Germany, “planwirtschaft” was a popular slogan 
even prior to the advent of the National Socialist Government. President 
Roosevelt’s plans for relief, recovery, and reform, are well known to every 
one. Signor Mussolini claims to have transformed the greater part of Italy’s 
large-scale enterprises into state-corporations or “Corporazioni,” which it 
is believed will show the way out of the economic depression. 

It is, therefore, a commonplace to observe nowadays that with the decline 
of “liberalism,” the rulers of the principal industrial countries are pursuing 
policies of a more and more intensely and exaggeratedly nationalist character. 

No doubt is left in the mind after reading Professor Marquand’s book, 
but that the great exporting industries of South Wales have been brought 
to ruin by the growth of the policy of economic nationalism in the post-war 
years, and since there appears to be no indication of any abatement in the 
pursuit of this policy, South Wales itself stands in need of a plan. 

The book offers an immediate plan of action, and in no way does it lay 
claim to be a doctrinal dissertation. Little hope is held out of rehabilitating the 
basic industries of the area by following the lines of pre-war development, 
namely, by pursuing a ‘laisser-faire’ policy of allowing capital and labour to 
concentrate in highly specialized industries offering differential returns. 

It is made quite clear that of all the contracting industries of the country, 
coalmining continues definitely to contract. 

The first of the four parts into which the book is divided passes in review 
the economic vicissitudes of the locality in the post-war years, and points out 
that in spite of the fact that during that time nearly a quarter of a million 
persons have migrated from the area to other parts of the country, there 
appears a secular acceleration in the estimated number of workers redundant 
to the existing requirements of the chief industries. 

In the University Survey of 1931, the estimated surplus was 40,000, in 
Lord Portal’s report, which confined its investigations to a smaller area, the 
surplus was estimated to be 44,000, and in the present work Professor Mar- 
quand estimates the surplus to be 60,000. 

The second part of the book lays down eight conditions considered to be 
essential to a satisfactory plan for the locality, the most important of these 
being, that it is not much use bolstering up the existing industries since there 
can be no expansion in them sufficient to absorb the surplus workers, all ob- 
stacles to the transference of young workers from contracting industries into 
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areas of expanding industries must be removed, and there must be in future 
a more rounded economic structure to the industrial life of South Wales. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to two plans, a “Blue Plan” and a 
“Pink Plan.” The “Blue Plan” has been drawn up in such a way that little or 
no objection can be taken to it by the members of a National Government, 
the “Pink Plan” was drawn up for adoption by a Labour Government in the 
event of its return to office at the last General Election. A National Govern- 
ment was elected; therefore, in the present circumstances the main interest 
centres upon the “Blue Plan.” 

According to this plan the surplus of 60,000 workers would be absorbed 
if all the suggestions were adopted, namely, that a pension scheme for aged 
workers should be instituted, that the school-leaving age should be raised, 
useful public works should be undertaken, subsistence production schemes 
should be inaugurated, transference of youths should be facilitated, and new 
industries should be established within the district. 

The greatest relief to South Wales has been afforded so far by labour 
transference to expanding industries in other parts of the country. In dis- 
cussing the problems of the depressed areas, the part played by transference 


is frequently underestimated; for example, in the seven years from 1927 to | - 


1934, taking the country as a whole, a million persons have been transferred 
from contracting to expanding industries. 

Although Professor Marquand does not advocate Etatism as an economic 
policy, nevertheless, he holds the view that since the State has been in a 
measure the creator of the problems, a special responsibility devolves upon 
the State to restore prosperity to the region. 

Present indications seem to suggest that the National Government, with 
its programme of re-armament, will respond to the request for new industries 
by acting on the slogan of the German Reichsminister for Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, “that guns are more important than butter,” and the establish- 
ment of a few munition factories within the area can be expected. 

Tutors of adult classes interested in the problems of the depressed areas 
should certainly include this book in their booklists. 

P. S. THOMAS 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PICTURE-DEALER by Ambroise Vollard (Constable) 18s. 
SELF AND PARTNERS, MOSTLY SELF by Sir Charles Holmes (Constable) 18s. 
HERE are two books for a warm Sunday afternoon under the trees. They are 
both full of good stories and friendly reminiscences and they both happen to 
be written by people with an interest in art. Had Vollard, however, hap- 
pened to be a political journalist, and Sir Charles Holmes an amiable judge 
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or professor, the tone of their memoirs would not have been so very differ- 
ent. We may look in vain for any deep consideration of zsthetic problems; 
but these books are both extremely interesting for their picture of the social 
background of painting in France and England during the last forty years. 
Ambroise Vollard, the son of a West Indian planter, came to Paris to study 
medicine in the eighties and took up picture dealing without any financial 
backing, purely from a devotion to art. He came at the moment when 
the Impressionists were fighting against a storm of abuse, and he did an 
immense amount to help them win the day. He knew all the notable artists 
of the time, and his endless stock of stories about them—probably better in 
his own tongue, but very good even in translation—makes entertaining 
reading. But we would welcome more than mere stories from the man who 
championed the Impressionists, who gave Cézanne and Van Gogh their 
first shows, and who welcomed Picasso later in the same generous way. 
Vollard painted by Renoir as a cherubic toreador, by Rouault with black 
and sinister emphasis, by Cézanne with infinite concentration on the surface 
of the planes of the shirt front, and finally by Picasso as a decorative mass of 
cubes and angles, is a symbol and a witness of the infinite vitality and brilliance 
of modern French painting. Yet in his book he gives no hint of really deep 
understanding. His feeling for the quality of a painting, which seems to 
amount to genius, is apparently instinctive. He will always be famous for 
the part he has played in helping to form some of the finest collections in 
Europe and America, and for his encouragement of artists in fields new to 
them, such as pottery and book illustration. His courageous defence of new 
developments in art is astounding when we think that even to-day in England, 
Cézanne is still anathema to many. When he defended the Impressionists his 
customers were capable of remarking:—‘‘Someone said to me the other day 
—‘What ... you’ve got a Pissaro in your house!’ I wasn’t long getting rid of 
it, I can tell you... To begin with, Impressionist painting is against my prin- 
ciples; and besides... when one has daughters one must be careful to give a 
good tone to the home. ” 

Very different is the atmosphere arising from the recollections of Sir 
Charles Holmes. He shows us the usual cultured middle-class Victorian back- 
ground and the usual schooldays compounded of bullying and liberty. He 
speaks of his early delight in the country and in fishing, and of pleasant 
friendships at Eton and Oxford. He emerged to take part in various pub- 
lishing enterprises and to meet most of the interesting literary and artistic 
people of his time. He always took pleasure in painting, but became really 
concerned with the business of art when well over thirty and the editor of the 
Burlington Magazine. He was made Slade Professor at Oxford and then 
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became successively Director of the Portrait and the National Gallery. From 
Sir Charles Holmes’ book we get a most sympathetic portrait of genial cul- 
ture, modest charm, and sensitive feeling for great painting, but there is 
an entire absence of the gusto and enthusiasm of M. Vollard. Sir Charles was 
able by dint of tactful handling to manage the Trustees of the National 
Gallery and to do a good deal to popularize the gallery, and his work has 
been very much enlarged in the gallery to-day. But there is something about 
his gentlemanly and amiable attitude to painting which is depressing to 
people who would like to see a real change in the atmosphere of public 
museums. A vital breath of enthusiasm might not be so respectable but it 
would help them to become greater forces in public education. 

HELEN LOEWENTHAL 


GENEVA INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


We have been asked to draw attention to the Geneva International 
Summer School (on the League of Nations, World Affairs and Train- 
ing in World Citizenship) which is to be held in Geneva from 24-28 
August. The School is intended for those who desire not only to 
study the institutions of Geneva and their problems on the spot, but to 
do so together with people of other nations. 

Among the speakers are Professor Pierre Bovet, Mr. Kurt Zilliacus, 
Mr. Lothian Small and Professor Pitman Potter. 

The School membership fee is 20 Swiss francs. 

Full particulars including information about suitable accommoda- 
tion may be had on application to the International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies, 1 Avenue de la Paix, Geneva. 
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